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PREFACE 


This report has been prepared as a part of the research 
projecJt 'Bench Mark Studies of Socio-Economic Conditions of 
Drought Prone Areas of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan' # sponsored 
by the Central Water Commission/ Mew Delhi. It aims at port- 
raying the resource potential and economic structure of district 
Barmer with a view to identifying the major constraints and 
explaining possibilities of further development. Special 
stress has been laid on the potential and utilisation of water 
resources for the purpose of socio-economic development of the 
district. An attempt has been made, towards the end of the 
report/ to suggest major possible directions for a strategy 
for development of the district. 

The profile has been prepared with the overall direction 
and guidance of Dr. T.S, Papola/ Dr. G.P. Mishra and Dr. R.T. 
Tewari, the project directors. Dr. G.P. Mishra went through 
the earlier drafts and suggested improvements for the finali-^^^ i 
sation of the report. The team of colleagues who undertook 
the task of collection of data used in this report consisted; 
of Shri Kripal Singh Bisht/ Shri Ashok Singh/ Shri Sampat Raj 
Jain/ Shri Prakash Chand/ Shri Kailash Ch, Bothara and Shri 
Sarwan Kumar Chhangani. Our grateful thanks are due to the ; 
district officials, specially of the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Jaipur, for providing necessary co-operation 
and access to the statistical data relating to Barmer. We 
are also thankful to Shri V.K. Arjunan Achary and Shri 
Subhashish Mukherjee, who handled the typing work very 
efficiently. 
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chapter I 


Physical Features 

The district derives its name from the head quarter town 
of Barraer. Barmer district is said to have been founded in the 
13th century by Bar Rao, and has been named after him. It. was 
once a part of Jodhpur state. Which was divided into 24 Parga- 
nas. Four of these parganas and a part of the fifth are known 
as Barmer district today. 

The administration of district consists of two sub-divisions 
Barmer and Balotra. Barmer sub-division has three tehsilsj viz. 
Barmer# Shiv and Choblan while Balotra has two tehsils namely 
Pachpadra and Siwana. The area of the district is 28387 sq.kms*# 
of which Barmer tehsil is largest with 40,77% of the total area 
under. by it while Siwana tehsil with 9.22% of the distriqt area 
is the smallest. Thus# the district is one of the largest 
districts in Rajasthan and ranks 2nd with respect to area and 
17th in population. Barmer district is situated on the western. _ 
region of "the state and is bounded on the north by Jaisalmer and 
Jodhpur districts/ on the east by Jodhpur# palli and Jalor 
districts? on the south by Jalor, It also shares it border with 
Pakistan on the west, Barmer is located between 20® 39' and 
26®32* north latitudes and 70®5' and 72?52' east- longitudes. 

Besides a small offshoot of ' Aravalli hills on the east# the, 
district: is a vast sandy covered tract, Barmer district is a 
part of the great Indian desert - Thar, North : and West parts of. 
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Barmer town lie in the desert which also covers Sind and 
Jaisalmer, The highest elevation of hills, which occurs in the 
north, is 1139 MSL while the southern range attains 774.2 mts, 
above sea level. 

Climate 

The climate of Barmer is dry with extreme temperature and 
the nature of rainfall is erratic. There are four seasons in 
the year, the summer from April to June, the monsoon from July 
to mid September, post monsoon from mid September to October and 
the winter season from November to March, 

In winter season, the night temperature often falls below ■ 
freezing point. This drop of temperature in the night is rather: 
sudden. But the day temperature is high in all seasons.. The 
temperature rises rapidly from April and attains the 'highest 
degree in May and June. The day temperature reaches as high as 
49®C in May. With the onset of the monsoon teirperature starts 
declining in July but after the withdrawal of monsoon by 
September, the day temperature increase again. The normal annual 
relative humidity of Barmer ranges between 35% to 59%. Evapo- 
transpiration: and evaporation are high in this district and; : 
varies from 239,4 mm. to 81,00 mm. in summer and winter months 
xespectively.^; 

, Barmer is one among the district having a low: level of 
rainfall . ' Average rainf ail of the district is:: 266 ,69 mm.' only, ■ : 
The district receives 91,7% 'of the ■ normal, annual rainfall from' 
the south west monsoon from June to September, August is the : 
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month of maximum rainfall followed by July, The highest annual 
rainfall of 795.5 mm. was recorded in 1944. Only 2 % of the 
normal rainfall occurs during October to November and the balance 
of 6,3% is receivod during the months of December and January to 
May. 

Soil and Soil Erosion 

It is generally seen that the quality of the soil is very 
poor/ Central Arid Zone Research Institute, Jodhpur classified 
the soils of the district as desert soils, sand dunes, red 
desertic soil, saline soils of depressions and Lithosols and 
Regosofs of hills. Major part of the area of the district is 
occupied by desert soils and sand dunes. 

In general, the soils of Barmer can be described as desertic, 
The north and west parts of the district lie in Thar desert. 

Apart from the small area of Aravalli hills in the eastern part, 
the area is largely sandy. There are four types of soils in 
Barmer district. 


Sandy 

Sandy, aS it is very clear by its name, is found all ov 

and this type of soil occupies about three- fourth of the total 

area of the district. Because of tbis the cropp 
is 'very low, 

Sandy Clav(Navar) 
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Deposited Loam(Rel) 

It is found, near the river beds; and 
Accumulated deposit (Par) 

It is also found near the river beds at the fort of lime 
stone ridges. 

The last two types of soils are e.xcellent for agriculture 
and vegitatlon and often yield two crops even without proper 
irrigation. Siwana tehsil has this type of soil. Unfortunately 
the total area under such soil is not sufficient. In the 
district as a whole, however, the quality of soil is not fit 
enough for the development of agriculture. 

Due to inadequate rainfall and very high temperatures soil 
erosion is a common feature of the district and causes serious • 
problems. The district is mostly affected by sheet erosion as 
the loose sandy soil is blown by strong winds. However, in the ■ 
relatively damper eastern tehsils of the district gully erosion 
is al SO: caused. 

The traditional ways of checking erosion is to plant trees 
along the boundaries of fields. They offer some resistance to 
the strong winds , The district authoritie s are in fact experi- 
menting with some types of shrubs which could of fer greater ^ ^ 

resistance and consequently check erosion to a greater extent,: y ;. 
Under the soil conservation programmes , implemented, between 1975 
and 1978 approximately 18000: hectares have been brought iunder 
conservation., ■ ■ 


'Land Use Pattern 


Looking at the land use pattern of the district it is 

observed that the district has a rather low net. area sown. In 

the year 1970-71 net area sown was only 44.85 per cent of the 

total area. This percentage, however, went up by 1978-79 to 

around 53,48 per cent and again came down slightly to 50,71 per 

cent in 1979-80 which incidentally was a year of drought. It is 

on account of the depressing effect of the Thar desert that the 

net sown area is low, A significant proportion of the total 

area is under other fallows which accounted for nearly, 21 per 

cent of the area in 1970-71. Adding to this around 5 per cent 

of area under current fallows we get a total area of nearly 26 

per cent under fallow land and this again shows the extent to 

which nature restricts the proper extension of agriculture in the 

district. It is, however, encouraging to note that the Chunk 

under other, fallows has come down by nearly half in 1979-80 

(11,23 per cent) as compared to 1970-71. But in 1979-80 area 

under current fallows registered an increase and around 9,5 per 

cent land came under it. This percentage was slightly lower 

(around 8 per cent.) in 1978-79. Barren and uncultivable land 

account for around 5 per cent of the total area. However, it is 

being/ ) 

significant to note that over the years greater area li^brcught :. 
under double cropping. In, 1970-71 only 0,5 per cent of the net 
area sewn was sown more than once, .This., percentage went up : to. . 
1,75 in 1978-79 and to, 1,93 per cent in 1979-80. 
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The land use pattern of the district shows a very meagre 
area under forests. The area under forests was 0.44 per cent in 
197 0-71 and went up to 0.54 per cent in 1979-80. In fact Shiv : 
and Siwana tehsils are the only areas having some forests. Of 
them Siwana is better off and has a reserved forest. In Shiv 
efforts are being made to grow trees in an area of around 60 k.m. 
If the effort is successful these rows of trees should act as a 
barrier to the desert from spreading any further. At present the 
desert is expanding eastwards at an annual rate of approximately 
0.8 k.m. 

Table 1. 1 

Land Use Pattern - Barmer 



1970-71 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Geographical Area 

2817159 

2817316 

2817316 

Cultivable Area 

2391668 

2389771 

2388506 

Forests 

12314 

14681 

15133 


(0.44) 

(0.52) 

(0.54) 

Barren & unclultivable 

157740 

14 2247 

140264 


(5.60) 

(5.05) 

(4.98) 

Land put Non-agricultural Use 

50053 

58162 

59643 

Cultivable Waste 

4 214 36 

374620 

375054 

Permanent Pastures & Grazing 

Land 205348 

212475 

213770 

Miscellaneous tree crops etc. 

. r 1 

- 

- 

Current Fallows 

117491 

221154 

268387 


(4.97) 

(7.85) 

(9.53) 

Other Fallows 

589355 

287182 

316386 

■ / ' 

(20.92) 

(10.19) 

(11.23) 

Net Area Sown 

1263385 

1506815 

14 28679 


(44.85) 

(53.48) 

(50.71) 

Area Sown More Than Once 

6477 

26310 : 

27586 

Gross Cultivated Area/ , 

126986 2 

1533125 

1456 265 
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the district. The important river is the Luni and its tributaries 

Luni river with its two tributaries Sukri(A) and (B) has a 
total length of about 514 kms . / of which about 193 kms. lies in 
the district. 

Table 1,2 


Name of River 

Length 
in the 
Kms. 

of the river 
district in 

Catchment Area in 
Sq.kms, 

Luni 


193.00 

4050.00 

Tributaries : 

Sukri 'A' 


24.00 

130,00 

Sukri *B' 


32.00 

148.00 

Total 



4328,00 : 


The river rises in the hills south west of Ajmer and after 
passing Govindgarh, is joined by the Saraswati stream of Pushkar 
lake. Through Nagaur, Pali and Jodhpur it enters in Barmer near:*;;; 
Rampura in Pachpedra tehsils and goes to Jalor district. There o" : 
is no natural lake in Barmer district. There is a depression of , 
202 ha. near.Thab in Pachpadra tehsil which is filled by rainy 
water. ^ ' 

Apart from surface water, the ground water resources are- ' ■ / 
very limited due to various reasons like erratic and scanty r a in**-) 
fall / availability of water at deeper . level, sandy factors 
Thus all the available ground, water can not possibly be lifted for 
use,- The assessment: of ground water .is given: below; 
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Recharge 

Draft 

Sur^jlus 

Exploitable 

potential 


385.037 MCM 
67.995 MCM 
317.075 MCM 

268.69 MCM 


The fluctuation in the respect of water level is also found in 
the district during pre and post monsoon periods. The annual 
fluctuation is mere in case of Barmer and Pachpadra tehsils as 
the normal rainfall in these tehsils is also more than the other 
three tehsils. Generally the wells in the district retain water 
in summer months also provided they are deep enough. Even in h 
drought period, the wells usually clc not dry up, but the water 
level goes down to a maximum extent. The surplus can be better, 
exploited than at present by providing deep wells and this dould . 
ease the problems of the area to a certain extent. 

Minerals 

Barmer district is actually poor in metallic minerals but 
there are potentialities of exploring non metallic minerals - 
deposits such as Gypsum, Salenite, Pullers earth. Bentonite, Clay, 
Glass Sand, Salt etc. 

Bentonite is used in foundary moulding, insulation against 
water seepage increasing the plast city of ceramic clays etc. The 
.deposits are; found in Gival, Akli, Thumbii, Gunga, Harweeha and' 
Shiv villages in Shiv tehsil and at Blsala and Sauri villages in 
Barmer tehsil. its availability from the various deposits in 
the district is estimated, about H Tohns a year.,: There is one 
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factory in Barmer for grinding the mineral into powder form. 
Bentonite is exported mainly to Bombay and Calcutta and to 
Pakistan and Burma. 

The district is very rich and famous for salt deposits. 

Salt is cultured in Pachpadra lake, which is about 24 kms. north 
east of Balotra town. The salt industry supports the population 
of about 25 surrounding villages by providing them v/ork. This 
industry was leased by the king of Jodhpur to the government of. 
India and was transferred to the Government of Rajasthan in 1960, 
Prom the vety beginning, it is has been used as a source of salt, 
and systematic exploitation began nearly 450 years ago. 

Besides these, large deposits of Puller's Earth are found 
in the north of Barmer in Kampudi and Rohili villages. 

Gypsum deposits are located near Kavas and Utarlai and the 
total reserves of the area are estimated to be 2,06 and 7,5 
million tonnes respectively. Since this is an imxsortant ferti-: 
User mineral the Sindri fartilize factory purchases it directly 
for its use. 

Selenite and Lignite are also found in the district. The; :'t 
former, which is used in the manufacture of plaster of paris;has ‘ 
an annual : yield of 400 tonnes and its deposits are; found in Thob 
village of Pachpadra Tehsil, , In the case of lignite the depart- 
ment of mines and geology have taken charge ; of its excavation^^^ , . - 
around Shiv tehsil. Some deposits .df glass sand and clay are ; also 
found in JBarmer tehsil . The district received a net revenue of ; . 
around Rs, 68,45 lakhs from these minerals in,; 1980, 
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Table 1 .3 

Revenue of Ba n ner Dist ric t from Minerals in 000* Rs . 


Name of the _ Year 


Minerals 

1973 

“ 197 T 

-^1975’'’ 

197^^1977"™ 

1978 

1979 1980 

Non-Metallic 

Minerals! 









i . Gypsum 

204 

623 

49 

45 

359 

NA 

NA 

902.69 

ii. Selenite 

33 

10 

62.5 

1 

157 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Minor Minerals; 









Bajri Kankar 

34 

21 ,5 

218 

26 

338 

NA 

NA 

132.0 

Machinery Stone 66 

208.0 

502 

337 

3606 

NA 

NA 

3579.6 

Bentonite 

169 

372.0 

NA 

356 

976 

NA 

NA 

1467.2 

Fullers Earth 

375 

460.0 

307 . 

348 

213 

NA 

NA 

763.8 

i .TOTAL 

881 

1696.5 

1138.5 

1113 

5649 

NA 

NA 6845.29 


ri 

Livestock 

Livestock is a part and parcel of the rural economy in 
Rajasthan and as such Barmer is no exception particularly 
because the conditions as obtained in the district are not con- 
ducive to agricnlture. Accorvdingly, a large section of the 
irural population depend upon cattle and sheep for their subsis- 
tence which are kept in large numbers. The shortage of grazing 
land is/ however, a problem as pastures and grazing land account 
for only 7,59 per cent of the total area. The desert-type 
conditions do not permit the pastures to develop properly and 
the animals are grazed along the hills. During the years of 
drought and scarcity there is a mass migration of animals to 
neighbouring areas and even to Gujarat. 

The total livestock population of the district was 19,74 
lakhs in 1972 and their numbers rose to 25.32 lakhs by 1977. 
Livestock population, therefore, registered an increase of 28,26 
per cent between 1972 and 1977, Goats and sheep are the species 
of animals which offer a greater resistance to the adversities 
of nature and so they can be brought up with relative ease. 

They, therefore, constitute a big chunk of the livestock popula- 
tion. In 1977 for instance, the population of sheep was 33,45 
per cent of the total while goates constituted 43,81 per cent 
and they together, therefore, formed over three fourths of the 
total livestock, population. The. other livestock population; 
comprised of 'Cattle, buffaloes' and camals. ■ 


m 
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Poultry farming is almost negligible and has not been taken 
up seriously even as a secondary source of income. 


Table 1,4 

Livestock - Poultry 


S .No 

, N ame 


Two Points 
197 2 

of Time 

1977 

1, 

Cattle 


1796 25 

387652 

2, 

Buffaloes 


13567 

29064 

3. 

Sheep 


5676 56 

847011 

4. 

Goats 


1088932 

1109506 

5. 

Horses and Ponies 


1398 

2461 

6 . 

Bulls and Donkeys 


24913 

41049 

7. 

Camels 


98243 

115543 

8. 

Pig 


15 

27 


Total 


1974 350 

2532313 


% of Growth 


_ 

28. 26% 

9. 

poultry 


5836 

5948 


% of Growth ’ 


— 

1.91% 


The physical and natural characteristics of the district present 
a natural pattern of dependency relations between people and 




livestock 


CHAPTER II 


Human Resources 

Barmer has a total population of 11. 11 lakhs as recorded 
by the 1931 Census, This works out to be around 3,26 per cent 
cf the state population, in 1971 the population was 7.75 lakhs 
so the decennial growth recorded was 43.76 per cent which is 
higher than the growth rates recorded by the state (32,38 per 
cent) or India (24.75 p^er cent) during the same period. The 
decadal variations in the population of the district are given 
in the table below j 

Table 2.1 

Trends in Population Growth of Barmer 


S.NO. 

Years 

Population 

Variatic:n in 
population 

Decennial 

Growth 

(Percentage) 

1. 

1901 

315000 

_ 

- ■ 

2^ 

1911 

301000 

-14000 

-4.34 

3. ■ 

1921 

283000 

-18000 ; 

-6.04 , 

4. 

1931 

308264 

25 264 

9.53 

5. 

1941 

394529 

86 265 

27.98 

6. 

1951 

477282 

82753 

20,48 

7. 

1961 

649794 

172512 

35, 20, 

0 . 

1971 

774805 

125011 

19.24 

9. 

1981(P) 

1113823 

339018 

43.76 


Source s Census of Rajasthan. 

The population growth shows an overall increasing trend. 


althcugh there are fluctuations in the rates from one decade to 
another and that the growth rates for the two decades 1901-11 ; 
and 1911-21 were negative. Between 190 1- 11 _the decline in the 
popuiatioh was the consequence of a severe malerial fever 
spread during 1908 and took a heavy toll of 


that spread during 1908 and took a heavy toll of human 
lives. In the succeeding decade, however, the entire 
state, was faced with adverse factors which vrere detremental to 
growth. The positive trend begins after 1921 although it was 
low (9,53 per cent) to begin with. Thereafter population growth 
has been continuously positive with 1971-81 registering the 
maximum growth . 

Table 2.2 

Sex- wise Distribution of Urban and 
Rural gopulation in Barmer 


Area 


1971 



1981 


Perce- 

ntage 

to 

total 

popu^ 

lation 

1981 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total Percen- 
tage to 
total 
popula- 
tion 
1971 

Rural 

379703 

338877 

718580 

531501 

486195 

1017696 92.74 

91.37 

Urban 

30945 

25 280 

56 225 

51918 

44 209 

96127 7,26 

8.63 

Total 

410648 

,364157 

774805 

583419 

530404 

1113823100.00 

lOO.GO 


Looking at the trends in the rural-urban composition of - 
population we find only a marginal change between 1971 and 1981. 
The rural population of 1971 constituted 92.74 per cent of the : . 
total population. By 1981 this percentage had gone: down to 
91,37 per cent, 'During the, decade rural population showed an 
increase , of 4 li 6 3 per cent whereas its urban counterpart went up 
by 70,97 per cent, U^hat is interesting is that between 197 1 and 
1901 the perceritage of males to total rural population has shown 
approximately the same pro^Dortion whereas in the case of the 


urban population this percentage has gone down by one per cent. 
Density of Population 

According to the 1981 Census the density of population in 
the district was only 39 as against 100 of the state and 208 of 
the country as a whole. Being a desert area the population is 
scattered over the entire stretch of the district and this is 
primarily the reasons for the rather lov/ density. Among the 
tehsils the density becomes even lower if we go west towards the 
desert area and this is brought out by the fact that Shiv tehsil 
has a density as low as 15, Siwana on the other hand has. a 
relatively higher density and is ranked first among the tehsils 
with a density of 49. 

T able 2.3 

Male Female Population and Sex-Ratio in 

Barmer 


Particular 

1971 


1981 


Growth 

Rate % 

1 Male Female 

Male 

Female 

Sex- Male 

Ratio 

Femal e 

Sex- 
Rat ic 

Barmer 410648 

364157 

887 583419 

530404 

909 

42.02 45.65 

Rajas- 13484000,. 
than 

1228200 

911 17735780 1637504 

923 ■ 

31.53 33. 32 


Sex- Ratio 

In Barmer the population of temales has increased at a, 
higher rate than that of males. The decadal growth rate (197 1-81) 
of males was 4 2. 02 per cent whereas; that: of females was ::4 5. 6 5.. 

The corresponding 'figures for .the state as a whole being 31.53 
and 33. 3 2 . As a ^ consequence of the higher growth rate of females 
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the sex-ratio has increased from 887 in 1971 to 909 in 1981. 
However the sex- ratio is slightly lower tVian that obtained in 
the state at both points of time. The sex- ratio is 915 and 852 
for the rural and urban areas respectively, 

Socio-Demographic Features 

Literacy plays an imp>ortant role in the lives of people. 
Changes in the modes of production, whether it be with respect 
to adoption of new techniques in agriculture or industry, can be 
brought about much quickest of these who are to adopt them are 
literate. An illiterate person on the other hand will be more 
inclined to stick to the old technique and as such it may be. 
much more difficult to Introduce the change. The same holds for 
adopting changes in .the life style in general and economic 
development becomes easier in areas where level of literacy is 
higher. 

Tabic 2,-4 . , 

‘ Literacy Percentage in 

Barmer 


Areas 


1971 



1981 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Rural 

13.19 

2,91 

8.38 

15.83 

1.78 

9.11 ;■ 

Urban 

54 . 30 

19.64 

r 38.72 

56.93 

24.85 

4 2.17 ■ 

Total 

16.95 

3.4 0 

10.58 

19.48 

3.70 : 

11.97 


Barmer, unfortunately , ranks last in 1901 among the . 26 
districtS'-of Rajasthan' as far as literacy is concerned. The level 
is particularly : low in the rural areas which accounts for over 
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90 per cent of the population. The cverall literacy in the 
district was lO.SG per cent only in 197 What is rather distre- 
ssing is that within a span of ten years literacy percentage 
has gone up to only 11.97 (Table 3.2). The corresponding 
.literacy rate for the state stood at 24.05 per cent and that of 
the country 36.17 per cent in 1901. Thus literacy percentage is 

less than half that of the state and not oven one third of the 
country. 

Locking at the breakup of literacy rates in the rural and 
urban areas we find that net much has been achieved in the rural: 
areas where literacy rates particularly among females are 
extremely low. The overall literacy levels in the rural areas 
was 8.38 per cent in 1971. Its breakup among males and females “ 
was 13,19 and 2.9i per cent respectively. By 1981 overall 
literacy stood at 9.ll per cent. The male literacy had gone up ■ 
to 15.G3 per cent but in the case of females literacy rates 
showed a decrease since only 1.78 per cent females were literate: 
in 1981, In the urban areas, however, literacy rates : are much ^ ■ 

higher. Urbsn literacy rate was 38,72 per cent in 1971 and went 
up to 42.17 per cent in 1981. Male literacy level was above 50 c:;: 
per cent in both the Census years and in the case of females 
there was a reasonable increase from around 19.5 per cent to ; 
nearly 25 per cent. But since over 90 per , cent of the population ! 
IS residing in; rural areas' literacy rates are : pulled down 

considerably .to make Barmer ::thG least literate district of 
■Rajasthan.: .: 0 .. ' 



Scheduled Caste/Trlbe Pop' 
Barmer. District 


Popula- 

tion 


111429 14.30 


174 90 


4450 


5703 


774805 


population between 1971 and 1981, Scheduled Caste: population was 


1,11 lakhs in 1971 and constituted 14. 38 per cent of the total 


population. Their numbers had gone up to 1.75 lakhs in 19B1 


and the corresponding percentage increased to 15,70 per cent. In: 
the case of scheduled tribes on the other hand their number was' 


44,5 thousand in 1971 arid went up to 57 thousand by 198,1. The 


the two Census years. ■ ^fhe decadal variation, in the :SQ/ST . 
population (48.74) is slightly higher than that of the overall 
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growth of population (43-76 per cent) and is much higher in : 
the case of the scheduled castes which have registered a dece- 
nnial growth rate of nearly 57 per cent. 

Work-For c e Partici pation Rates 

Two factors which directly affect the work-force partici- 
pation rates in a district are the overall level of economic 
development and the availability of job opportunities. In 
fact the latter is itself a fionction of the former (economic 
development;. In Banner the total work- force of 2.64 lakhs in 
1971 was 34.05 per cent of the district population. By 1981 > 
the total number of workers had gone upto 3*07 lakhs. However,, 
workforce participation rates had gone down to 31.68 per cent 
according to the Census of 1981. The percentage of main workers 
to total population in the different tehsils of the 'district 
ranges between 30 to 34 percent and thus does not show a great 
variation as compared to the percentage obtained at the district 
1 ev el . 

Table 2,6 

Percentages of Work-force of Ban n er District 


P opulati on 


Years Male Total ’ Male 


i yorker 
Pe- 
Male 


■ Workfo rc e 

Total 

^ ra n -H 0) aj o a> -K' 

ra -p -P rd •nld I 




ff) 0) oro) Fi O CD 0^ 0 0) tJ 


ro CD Ot QJ b 0) o O 0) ra 


1971 i 410648 364157 774805 230360 ,33506 263866 56.10 9.20 34,05 
1981 583419 5304041113823 307370 45521 352891 52.68,8,58 31.68 
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Looking at the variation in the growth rates of the main 
workers in the district we find that whereas the population has 
recorded a grov/th rate of 4 3.76 per cent the growth rate of the 
main workers is only 33.74 per cent. The male and female growth 
rates have been around the overall growth rate of the total 
workers with females showing a slightly higher growth rate 
(35.86 per cent) as compared to the males (33.43 per cent). 
However^ at the tehsil level we find wide variations in the growth 
of male and female workers. In 3 out of the 5 tehsils the growth 
rates of female workers have been extremely high with Shiv tehsil 
registering around a six fold increase. The growth rate is ' 
below the district average in the case of Chohatan whereas in 
the case of Barmer tehsil we find a decline even in the absolute 
numbers of female main workers whose numbers declined from 
19402 in 1971 to 19089 in 1981, Growth of male workers too is 
found highest in Shiv tehsil (62.98 per cent), while Barmer 
tehsil is at the bottom (26,38 per cent) . 

Taking total main workers .tehsil-wise the main chunk of 
workers are obviously males whose percentage has been around 87 
per cent in both the Census years. Even if we; look at male and 
female workers as a percentage of the corresponding male, and 
female population, it is observed that male workers constitute' 
around 52,5 per cent of the-; male population while female workers' « 
account for barely ;3;. 5 per,;' -’cent of the total female population, 

The workforoe participation rate , when, viewed on a rural urban . 
basis brings out the; typical rural chara,cter of the economy since 


nearly 93 per cent of the total workers are from the rural 
areas in 1981. The picture is the same when we see the tehsil— 
sise figures of workers with the exception of Pachpadra tehsil 
which has a slightly higher percentage of urban workers' (13.79 
per cent) . 

Classification of Workers by Occupational Structure 

The provisional figures givoi in the Census of 1981 do not : 
give the full details of the workers by occupational structure. 
Cultivators/ agricultural labourers and workers engaged in 
household industries alone have been identified. The remaining 
catagories of workers have all been clubbed together as 'other, 
workers' . For the sake of comparison/ therefore/ we shall use 
the same four categories for 1971 as well, . 

The district had in 1971 slightly over two lakh main workers 
of which 80,72 per cent were cultivators. By 1981 this percentage 
had registered a marginal decrease (79,16 per cent). In the case 
of agricultural labourers/ however, there has been a decrease, not 

only in the percentage but also in their absolute number which 

■ ■ ■ 

came down from 17/805. in 1971 to 10,050 in 1981, : In terms of 
percentages agricultural labourers constituted 6,75 per cent of 
the main workers in 1971 but only 2'.i,85 per cent- in I98i, The 
drop in perdentago was particularly sharp in the case of females, 

’ ^ <" i/ ' 

Cuitivatdrs and agricultural labourers taken together 'constitute 
over 80 per cent of the total main workers and shows how heavily 
the population is dependent upon agriculture. 




Table 2.7 (contd 



Distribiitipn of Workers 
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While in the case of household industry there is only 
a marginal increase in workers the percentage of workers 
catagorised as 'other workers' has gone up by 5 per cent. 

The drop in percentage of female agricultural labourers seems 
to have been made good by the female 'other workers' whose 
percentage has gone up from 4 per cent in 1971 to 10.5 per 
cent in 1981. Thus, although there; is a heavy dependence on 
agriculture an increase in the percentage of non-agricultural 
workers from 12.5 to 18.5 per cent suggests that pressure on 
agriculture has been vsomewhat relieved. 

Among the tehsils Pachpadra has the highest percentage 1 
of non-agricultural workers (29.48 per cent) and is followed 
by Barmer and Siwan each having around 20.5 per cent. These 
three tehsils have a higher percentage of non-agricultural ' 
workers than the district average ( 18.5 per cent). The per- 
centages are, however, very low in the case of Chohatan 
(5.88: per cent) and sheo (7.90 per cent) tehsils. : Of the '■ 

< 4 . , 

total urban workers in Barmer tehsil almost 95 per cent are 
in the non-agricultural sector. This percentage is very high 
in the case of Pachpadra tehsil as well (around, 87 per cent) *: 
In SiWana the percentage , is below 50 while Chohatan and Sheo 
have no urban workers at all. ^ ^ ‘ 
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Urbanisa tion 

The district has only. three towns viz. Banner, Balotra 
and Siwana. Of these Siwana has been classified a,s a town 
for the first time in 1981. The tov/ns have a low population 
with Banner being the most populated (53,427). Balotra 
(28,091 persons) is second while Siwana has a population of 
only 14601. The district therefore has a very low level of 
urbanisation with an urban population of only around 8.5 per 
cent, Barmer town has registered a decadal growth rate of 
38.30 per cent which is below the overall grovrth rate of the 
district (43.76 per cent). Balotra, on the other hand had a 
higher than average growth rate (59.70 per cent). The higher 
growth rate of Balotra could be on account of the numerous; 
small scale and cottage industries (460 in all) located in 
it/ the major bulk of them being the textile and leather 
units. In fact Balotra accounts, for almost 65 per cent of the 
total small scale and cottage industries of the district. 

It may be that the rural population was attracted towards the 
urban area to seek job opportunities in these small scale 
and cottage industries and also to set-up- their own units. 


Barmer is among the most backward districts because 
over 90: per cent people dwell in remote, scattered, thinly 
populated andudesert villages wherein agriculture .remains tthe-' 
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main source of subsistence. The district has a high degree 
of illiteracy and is insignificantly urbanised which presents 
a poor state of development of industrial activities. Hence, 
Myint.' s concept of backwardness wholly stands true in the 
district. 



Chapter- jClJ 
INCIDENCE OF DROUGHT 

Drought has been defined by different disciplines in 
different terms in view of their respective purposes. All 
the same what is well known is that drought causes ecological 
distress whereby the masses in general are affected. The 
degree to which the population is affected depends upon the 
relative intensity of the drought. 

Hydrological drought for instance occurs when there is 
a: marked depletion of surface water and consequent drying up ^ 
of reservoirs, lakes, streams and rivers etc. In such a 
situation the run-off is less than 75 per cent of the normal 
run-off. Yet another drought is the one defined by the 
economists who say that economic drought is a situation when 
production falls below expectations. Similarly meteriological 
drought is said to occur when there is a singnif icant, (more 

than 25 per cent) decrease from thp normal precipitation ove 
an area. 


India being predominantly an agricultural country the. 
type of drought that should interest us most is the agricul- 
tural drought and we shall mainly be concerned with it for 
the purpose of our study. This is so because almost 80 per 
cent .-of the 'total population depends 


of moisture from rainfall or from the soil is not sufficient 
to cater to the basic needs of the plants. Thus agricultural 
drought is contingent drought resulting from irregular and 
variable rainfall particularly during periods when the crops 
are in greater need of water and consequently as a lack of 
both rainfall and moisture the grovrt;h of plants is adversely 
affected. Climatic conditions are found different over 
different areas and as such drought has to be related to the 
basic climate. 

. For the identification of drought in India various 
criteria have been adopted, by the Irrigation commission (1972) 
the National commission on Agriculture (1976) and the various 
State 'Governments, ■ ■ . \ 

The Irrigation Commission while defining drought in 
197 2 said that drought is a situation occurring in an area 
in a, year, when the . rainfall is less than 75 per cent of the 
normal. It defined 'moderate drought' as obtaining where the 
rainfall deficit is between 25 to 50 per cent and 'severe 
drought' where : the deficit exceeds 50 per cent. Areas where' s 
drought has occurred as defined above in 20 per cent of the. 
years examined/ are considered drought areaS/ and where'vit 
has occurred in over 40 per cent of the years, as chronic ’ - 
drought areas. The Commission has recommended the exclusion. 
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of such areas where 30 per cent of the cultivated area Is 
irrigated, from the list of drought districts on the ground 
that irrigation facilities have reached a stage where agricul~ 
ture has been reasonably protected against drought. 

Similarly, the National Commission on Agriculture has 
defined agricultural drought as an occasion when the rainfall 
in a week is half or less of the normal, when the normal 
weekly rainfall is 5 nmi. or more. The drought is a period 
of four such consecutive weeks in the period middle of May to 
middle of October or six such consecutive weeks during the 
rest of the year. 

The State Governments have, likewise, given their own 
definition for the identification of drought areas. The 
criterion adopted by the States varies somewhat depending: 
upon the prevailing situations and conditions. The government 
of Rajasthan, for instance, has classified drought areas where 
the ratio of good crop year to scarcity year was 2s 1 or less 
and where 15 per cent of the villages of the area were affect- 
ed by drought. Let us now turn our attention to the extent ■ 
of ra.infall and the level of irrigation both of which 
important in the classification of a district as drought prone. 
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Rain fall 

The rainfall of India is orographic in nature and is 
associated with two district seasons, i,c. the South-West 
monsoon and the post monsoon. Barmer district receives 91,7 
per cent of the normal annual rainfall from the South-West 
monsoon. It occurs in the last v;eek of June and lasts upto 
the end of September. August is the month of heavy rain. 

The highest annual rainfall of 795.5 mm. was recorded in 1944 
as against 266.69 mm. normal rainfall in' the district. Post 
monsoon rainfall does not have any significance. Only 2 per 
cent of the annual rainfall occurs during October and November 
6.3 per cent of the annual rainfall is received during Decem- 
ber and January. In Barmer district 10 raingauge stations are 
functioning. These stations cover the total geographical area 
of Barmer.' The density works out to one rainguage station for 
an area of 2952. 1 Sq. Kms . 

During the whole , year there are 20.2 rainy days with th© 
Tehsil figures Varying between, 18,8 at Pochpadra to 22,7 in ; 
Siwana, The normal monthly intensity of rainfall varies :from 
7.00 in December to 23.1 in August. The rainfall characteri- ^ 
sties between 1901 to 1980 are being presented in: a tabular , 
form: (Table ;3,l) . .'; V 
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Table 3.1 

Characteristics of Rainfall Between 1901-1930 


Characteristics 

1st Cycle 
1901-1940 

2nd Cycle 
1941-1980 

Normal rainfall (mm) 

266,7 

266.9 

266.5 

Percentage of rainfall 
from S.W. Monsoon 

91.7 

91.5 

91.7 

No. of years in which 
rainfall is below normal 

49 

23 

26 

No. of years when rainfall 
was below 75% of normal 

29 

12 

‘17 

S.D. of annual rainfall 

164.8 

145.5 

148,6 

C.V, of annual rainfall 

61.2 

54.5 

55 . S': 

Maximum annual rainfall 795,5 

(mm) and year of occurrence (1944) 

707.5 

(1917) 

795,5 

(1344) 

Minimum annual rainfall 24,6 

(mm) and year of occurrence (1918) 

24 .6 
(1918) 

46.9 

(1969) 

NormalNo, of rainy days 

13, 2 

12.7 

13.6 

Normal intensity of 
rainfall (mm) 

20. 2 

20.96 

19,59 

Frequency of failure of 
rainfall with respect to 
normal (%) 

61.2 

57 . 5 

65.0 

Frequency of failure of 
rainfall with respect to 

75 per cent of normal (%) 

36.2 

30,0 

4 2,8: 
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For the purpose of studying the characteristics of rain- 
fall the study has been done for the period 1901 to 1980. 

VJithin this also the data has been split into two parts of 40 
years each. It can be seen from the Table 3.1 that there is 
no difference in the normal rainfall between the two cycles. 
Similarly between the two cycles there is no divergence in 
the percentage of rainfall received during the monsoons either. 
However/ if v/e look at the number of years in which the actual 
rainfall was either less than normal or was below 75 per cent 
of the normal it is seen that the second cycle (1941-1980) 
has a greater number of years when the shortfalls from normal: 
have been greater as is also reflected in the frequency of , ' - 

failure of rainfall with respect to both normal and 75 per cent 
of normal. Consequently the values of standard deviation as 
well as co-efficients of variation of annual rainfall are 
higher in the second cycle as compared to the first. 

Let us now look at the rainfall received during the 
months of June and July when their need is greatest for sowing 
Kharif crops/ since adequacy of rainfall at the appropriate ; 
time is equally/ if not more important/ than its total; availa- 
bility. Timely rainfall would mean a proper crop which will, 
lead to increased production and an overall betterment of the 
masses dependent upon agriculture. For this purpose we have 
made a table : showing the actual rainfall . for the months of ^ 
June and July from 1970 to 1980, and also, of the actual annual ’ 


rain fall 
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Actual 

Table 3. 2 

Rainfall for June 
1970 to 1980 

and July 

in Barmer 

Year 


June 

July 

Actual 

annual 

1970 


19.48 

55.32 

252.12 

1971 


55.86 

99.66 

197.87 

1972 


28.58 

52.45 

167.80 

1973 


25.68 

48.80 

487. 34 

1974 


6.02 

6.80 

83.30 

1975 


44.96 

168.82 

540,22 

1976 


9,68 

132, 22 

463,02 

1977 


65.76 

, 103.54 

243.20 

1978 


44.02 

110.90 

270.52 

1979 


20.6 2 

7 2.14 

294,40 

1980 


45.4 2 

96.82 

17 2.90 

Normal 

Rainfall 

23.71 

85.98 

266 ,69 


It: can be seen from the above table that in the eleven 
year period there have been four years when the actual rain- . 
fall in June was below the average monthly rainfall. Similarly 
in the case of five years the actual rainfall of July was 
below fhe average monthly rainfall , 1979 is the, year when ^ 

although the actual rainfall was above the district average 
yet in both June and July the. rainfall received was below the 


normal for the two months. On the contrary we have two years/ 
1971 and 1972/ when rainfall In both or at least one month 
was above the monthly average even though the actual rainfall 
received was considerably belov7 the normal annual rainfall. 

Irrigation 

The district has a very poor irrigation network. In 
fact only 1,23 per cent of the net area sown is irrigated. 
Likewise the gross irrigated area as a percentage of the gross 
cropped area is only 1.68, Rajasthan as a whole has around 
17,6 per cent of its gross cropped area under irrigation and 
so it is evident that irrigation'' facilities are badly lacking 
in the district and Barmer is among the least irrigated ’ 
districts of the State. ' ' ' 

There are no major or medium irrigation projects in the 
district. However/ the district has a few minor irrigation, 
schemes most of which have been started under Drought Prone 
Area Programme and famine relief works and they total 63 in 
number under which the entire , district is covered. But the 
area irrigated is negligible (1330 ha.). There are other 
eight projects which are under construction and they are expect- 
ed to cover another 627 hectares. 


of irrigation in, the district are wells ^ 
and tubewells and they together'account for as much as 99,25 V 
per cent of the total irrigated area. 
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The aisorict had in all 9418 wells and tubewells in 
1979— 80» Of these only 7025 were in use. The others, numbering 
over two thousand have dried— up. Shiv tehsil is the worst off 
wherfc: around 4 0 per cent of the; wells have dried up as compared 
to the district average of around 25 per cent, Siwana has the 
maximum number of wells and is closely followed by Barmer and 
these tehsils together account for slightly over 70 per cent 
of the total number of wells in the. entire district. While 
Shiv tehsil has the highest drying rate it also has the least 
number of wells '(around 4 per cent only) and as such the area 
is invariably facing acute shortage of water particularly i: 
during the summer months. The other sources like canalSi tabki^,/i 
etc are only negligible. Table relating to wells and source- 
wise irrigation is being given in Table 3,3. and 3.4 below. 

Table 3,3 

Source-wise Irrigated Area in Barmer 

(Area in Hectares) > , 


Tehsils 


Wells 

and Tubewells 


Tanks 

Total 

Net 

Gross 

Net 

Gross 

1 , Net : 

Gross 

Barmer 

1971 

i040 

1583 


mm. 

104 0 

1583 


1979, 

3051 

7171 ‘ 

■ - 

- 

3051 

7171 

Shiv , 

1971 

3 

3 


•W 

3 

3 


1979 

' 4 

: 7 ■ ■ 

- 

- 

: 4 

7 

Chohatan : 

1971: : 

8 , 

14 

•p. 

•• 

8 

14 ■ 


1979 

337 

1478 

■ - ' 


337 

1478 

Siwana " 

1971 : 

'4975 

5832 

65 

65 

5:040 : 

5897 


1979 ) 

1417,2:; 

19716, 

_ 


1417 2 

19716 

P achpadra 

1971 

4149 

5823 



4149 - 

5823 


1979 

6219 

8348 


- 

6219 

8348 

District 

1971 

10175 

13210 

65 

65 

10 240 

13 275 

as a whole 

79 

23783 

367 20 



237 83 

367 20 


Table 3.4 


Tehsil- 

•wise Distribution 

of Wells 

in Barmer 

Tehsils 

Total 

wells 

Wells in 
use 

% of dried up 
wells 

Barmer 

3096 

2022 

34.69 

Shiv 

510 

303 

40.59 

Chohatan 

14 26 

1235 

13.40 

Siwana 

2914 

226 2 

22.38 

Pachpadra 

147 2 

1203 

IS. 28 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

9418 

7025 

25. 27 


In 19i71 the net irrigated area in the district as a • 
whole was 10240 hectares whereas the gross irrigated, area was 
13275 hectares. These figures had gone up to 23783 and 36720 
hectares for net and gross irrigated areas respectively by 
1979. This meant that the net irrigated area had .registered 
an increase of around 132 per cent while gross irrigated area 
went up by about 176 per cent. These percentages speak well 
of the efforts, made by , the district 'authorities as far as '■ 
extension of irrigation facilities is concerned. However, if 
we look at net irrigated area as a percentage of net area sown, 
then between 1971 and 1979 this percentage showed only a , 
marginal increase from 0.81 to 1.66. Likewise, the gross , _ 

irrigated area as a percentage of gross cultivated area had / 
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also a slight/ although better# improvement as compared to the 
net irrigated area since the increase was from 1.04 per cent 
to 2,52 per cent , 

Looking at irrigation at the tehsil level# Siwana and. 
Pachpadra tehsil s are both relatively better placed as com- 
pared to the remaining three tehsils of the district and they 
together accounted for nearly 90 per cent of the net are;a sown 
and nearly 86 per cent of the gross irrigated area in 1971. 
However# there was a slight decrease in the percentage of net 
irrigated area in 1979 and a considerable decrease in the ; ; 

percentage of gross irrigated area (76 per cent) under these 
two tehsils. This has been as a result of a fair progress , • . 

made in Barmer tehsil which accounted for around 10 and 13 per 
cent of the total net irrigated area in 1971 and 197 9 and , 
around 11.5 and 19,5 per cent of the districts gross irrigated 
areas at the two points of time. Both the tehsils of Shiv 
and Chohatan form parts of the Thar desert and as such the 
scope for extension of irrigation facilities is limited and 
is amply reflected in the almost negligible net and gross irri- 
gated areas, of the two tehsils. 

All the five tehsils without exception were utilising 

tholr net irrigated area fox the cultivation of food grains In 
the year .igil- As much, as 96 . 4B per cent of the irrigated ar^a 
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was under food grains. By 1979 only Siwana has emerged as 
the single tehsil which has set aside a sizeable portion of 
its irrigated area for the cultivation of commercial crops. 

The area under commercial crops in Siwana is 28.75 per cent 
of the total irrigated area of the tehsil and this is primarily 
used for the cultivation of mustard. As a consequence of this 
change, the percentage of the irrigated area under food grains 
came down to 80.32 per cent in 1979. Pachpadra is another 
tehsil which has shown a slight increase in the irrigated 
area under commercial crops but this increase is from 2,73 
per cent in 1971 to 8,04 per cent in 1979, 

Looking at irrigated area under indiv-idual crops for the 
year 1978-79,. Wheat and Barley among .the food crops' figure , 
prominently with, over 90 per cent of the total area und.er each 
crop being Irrigated. In, the case of non-food crops chillies , 
and spices are cultivated entirely with, the, help of irrigation. 
Oil seeds are another 'catagory of cash crops where irrigated , 
area is around 20 per cent of the total oil seeds cropped area. 
However, it must be kept in mind that ail the crops being 
mentioned are those which have only a very small area under 
them to the total cropped area . Wheat, for instance, accounts 
for just about one per cent of the gross cropped area while 
in the case of oil seeds this percentage is around 0.67, The 
remaining crops ,have a negligible area under them. 
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On the v7hole, therefore, it Is observed that the 
district IS deficient not only in terms of rainfall but also 
very poor in terms of irrigation facilities as well. 

and Su rface Water and Its Avail ability 

Let us now look at the ground and surface water with 
respect to its availability as well as potential since this 
could be utilised more effectively to cater 'to the needs of 
the people , 

The discharge of ground water takes place through with- 
drawals by dug- wells, hand pumps and tubewells effluent 
seepage and evapotransplratlon .from shallow, ground water area. 
In , the irrigated area/, a p.art o,f the, WQ'tet appli.ed for irriga- 
tion goes back to the water table. In 'Barmer district where :, 
irrigated area is less/ the temperatures are high and soils 
are sandy,, the replenishment of ground water from water used 
for, irrigationv is not considered. !^ such limitations as : 
erratic nature of rainfall, availability of water at deeper ’ 
level,, sandy factors, all the water available is not possible 
to be lifted for use. Thus, the exploitable potential is 
taken as 60 per cent to 100 per cent of the surplus depending 

upon the hydrological formation, recharge and draft. ■ . 
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The State Ground Water Departraent, Rajasthan undertook 
a survey for the assessment of ground water potential of 
Barmer during the period 1971-7 2 to 1975-76. Similarly, the 
Central Ground Water Board have also assessed the ground water 
potential in the district and published the data in 'Hydro- 
Geological Set-up and Ground Water Resources potential of 
India', Central Ground Water Board, New Delhi, The details 
of the ground water potential assessed by both these organisa- 
tions is being given in the table belows 

Table 3,5 


Report 

No. 

Recharge 
in MCM 

Draft surplus Remarks 

MCM . MCM ^ 

1. State Ground 
Water Dept. 
Publication ( l) 

385.037 

67.995 317.075 268.69 


2. Central Ground 
Water Board 
Publication (2) 

87.78 

12.88 74.90 

Exploitable 
potential 
not men- 
tioned , 7 


The figures given in Table above show ground water 
sources by the Central and , State Ground Water Boards, The 
figures; arrived at by the Centra.1 Ground Water Board do not 
appear to be realistic and as such have not been considered, 
bn the basis ; of the calc-alations/ done: by the State Ground 
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Water Department we can, however, say that there is a 
considerable potential v/hich has not so far been tapped » 

Greater efforts are needed so that the ground water reserves 
are exploited to a maximum. The depth of v/ater in this 
district varies from 1.55 to 117.3 meters in different areas. 

In general it is observed that the depth of wells is not 
enough to meet the required discharge. This is probably 
the reason why such a large number of wells (over two thousand) 
have gone dry. It is, therefore, suggested that the depth of 
wells should be increased substantially and wherever possible 
deep tubewells should be constructed such that maxirmm ground 
v^ater potential is made available. . ■ 

i ■ I.., . 

Barmer district as a whole is endowed with relatively , 
lesser surface water resources. In terms of normal surface 
water resources all the tehsils. are deficient, except in case 
of only Siwaria tehsil which is slightly better off as compared 
to the rest. The scope to utilise, surface water is limited: 
because of wide fluctuations in the rainfall, the very high 
temperatures, sandy soil and laeJe of perennial rivers. 

The surface water resources of Barmer calculated on the ^ 
bas is of the water balance method for the period l901 to 1.980 ' 
show a zero availability a per cent and 75 per cent depend- 


abilities 
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The average surface flows from the district are 
estimated at 438,8 MCM. Of this also all can not be utilised 
on account of various limitations like lack of suitable 
storage or diversion sites? lack of adequate levels and the 
environmental conditions. With the rains being erratic and 
temperatures remaining high the rate of evaporation is also 
high. Thus rain water is lost either to evaporation or absorp- 
tion in the soil. This is evident as no rivers or streams of 
importance exist in major portions of all the tehsils except 
the areas around river Luni. Thus/Only in a very few pockets; 
where the soils are moisture retentive, some water collects ■ 
as a result of surface run-off. All the same maxiraurfi available 
surface water is 219.4 MCM which have been estimated at 50 per 
cent dependability. The normal value of run-off is the product 
of only a few years of availability of run-off. This explains . 
why :only;A;'ery few and that too only minor irrigation projects., 
have been taken up in Barraer. Even these schemes have suffered 
heavily resulting in irrigation facilities being available at; ; 
very low levels- 

Occurrence of Droughts 

rainfall and the 

rimitatibns: on the extent ; of Irrigation facilities caused^ by 
the inadequacy bf ' both ground and vsurfa^^^ water resources let ; 
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us now loolc 3 .t tins occiiinrsnco of QjrouQhts m "bcims of thoix 
frequency and the extent of loss they have caused when seen 
in terms of crop loss as compared to production levels of 
the normal years . 

Barm.er has been a victim of recurrent scarcity condi- 
tions as a result of continuous failure of rains. Almost 
every year various regions experience abnormal scarcity of 
water/ food-grains and fodder. But it is only when these 
three scarcities are felt simultaneously that the State 
Government declares the year aS: a drought year and offers 
assistance of various types to the people to cope with the 

situation. 

Although there is no proper record of droughts in the 
district, it is all the same indicated by various sources 
that droughts have been a regular hazard in the district. 

The drought of 1812-13 is said to have been very severe and 
is still remembered as the year of great suffering. Then 
again there was a drought during 1895-96 when rainfall was 
highly inadequate. The worst drought recorded in the district 
was in 1899-1900. There was a complete dry spell and the, 

conditions became so grave that the drought was termed 'Trikal 
which means a triple famine of foodgrains, water and fodder. 

: , Large : number of; people, were forcc-d to migrate to other places 
alongwith their animals. ; Droughts : affected the district duiv 
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ing 1936-37, 1938-39 and in 1940 as well when again the 
people were forced to migrate to Malwa and Gujrat. 

Taking the post 1950 situation into consideration, as 
many as 13 years had to be declared as drought years in the 
space of three decades. These years are, 1950-51, 1960-61, 
1964-1967, 1968-69, 1969-70, 1971-1974, 1975-76, 1977-78 and 
1979-80, It can be observed that the occurrence of drought 
particularly in the last decade (1970-1980) is quite high. 

In fact, during the entire 50 's only one year was a drought 
year thus there has been a concentration of drought years 
between I960 to 1980 (12 years). i ; 

Between 1901 to 1980 the rainfall has been less than. 

75 per cent of normal in 29 years. Thus, 36 per cent years 
have had rainfall less than 75 per cent of normal. The worst, 
affected tehsils being Sheo and Chohaten where the percentages 
have been as, high as 45.5 and; 4 2 . 5 per cent respectively. 

Since 1972-73 five years have been drought years and 
during these years all the five tehsils , of the; district have 
been adversely affected . : The severity of drought was worst 
in 1979-80 when all the villages wore affected and least in 
1977-78 When only around 4 2.5 per cent of the total villages 

were affect, ed from drought. 


Let us now turn our attention to the period between 
1969~70 to 1979-80 and see the extent to which the agricultural 
production was affected as a result of droughts. 

Table 3.6 

Crop Yield in Different Years in Barmor District 


SI. 

No. 

Years 

Crops yield dur- 
ing the year in 
tonnes 

Departure of 
yield from 
normal yield 
in tonnes 

% of losses 
to normal 
yield 

1. 

1969-70 

10306 

-. 195351.3 

95.00 

2. 

1970-71 

475878 

270220.7 

- 

3. 

1971-7 2 

474047 

26 8 3 8 9.7 

- 

4. 

197 2-7 3 

117718 

- 87939.3 

42.8 

5. 

1973-74 

401096 

195438.7 

- 

6. 

1974-75 

25697 

- 179960,3 

87.5 

7. 

1975-76 

292507 

87849.7 

- 

8. 

1976-77 

157674 

- 47983.3 

23.2 

9, 

1977-78 

113691 ; - ^ 

- 91966.3 

44.7 

10, 

1978-79 

126336 

- 79321,3 

38.5 ; 

11. 

: 1979-80 

66 280 

- 139377.3 

,67.8 

12. 

Normal yield 




in Tonnes 205657,3 
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From the time series data relating to agricultural 
production between 1969-70 and 1979-80, v/e have worked out 
the average production on the basis of a simple arithmetic 
mean. This average is being treated as the normal production 
of an average normal year and then we have calculated the 
extent to which actual agricnaltural production has fluctuated 
from normal production in any given year. The table brings 
out clearly the fact that in this eleven year period agricul- 
tural production has been below normal production in as many 
as seven years. Crop loss has been highest during 1969-70 
when agricultural production has been the lowest at only 10306 
metric tonnes. This gave a crop loss of 95 per cent. Like- 
wise crop loss was very high in the year 1974-75 when the 
loss was 87,5 per cent. Heavy crop loss was also recorded in 
1979-80 when production was below 50 per cent of the normal. 

In the remaining four years crop loss ranged between 23 to 
45 per cent. In fact in a period of 11 years we have only 4 
years whioh have been drought free and when actual agricultu- , 
ral production has been above normal . 

In brief, Barmer district is striken with all possible 
drought condition such. as low and erratic rainfall/ meagre 
irrigation and other natural condition of, sandy end saline 
sbils having extremely low moisture retaining Cvapacity, but 
a high degree of evaporation and percolation of water. , As a 
result, occurrence of drought is natural recurring phenomenon 
which catises not only crop loss vts.fet also human sufferi^ 
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AGRICULTURE 

With over 90 per. cent of the population living in the 
rural areas and over 80 per cent, of the main workers engaged 
in agriculture the predominence of agriculture becomes self 
evident in Barmer. However /desert type soil, irregularity 
and low level of rainfall alongwith inadequate development of 
irrigation facilities together make conditions all the more 
difficult for agriculture to develop. The cultivators 
are engaged in subsistence farming and conditions are more or 
less stagnant and hardly exhibit any dynamic elements. 

Land Use Pattern 

The total geographical area of the district is 2817159 
hectares. About half of the area is under cultivation, the 
actual figures being 44,85 per cent in 1970-71 and 49,31 per 
cent in 1979-80 respectively. Among the tehsils Chohatan 
had the highest percentage of net area under cultivation (62, 24) 
whereas Shiv tehsil was the lowest with only 28,71 per cent 
net cultivated area, . In the remaining; three tehsils the 
percentage ranged between 51 to 58 per cent. 

It is observed that .fallows, both current arid other, 
constitute a rather bigh proportion of the , geographi- 
cal area of ; the district and accounted for around 4 and 21 
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per cent respectively in 1970-71, By 1978-79 the area under 
current fallows had gone up to 9,5 per cent while other 
fallows had come down to around 11 per cent. Thus even in 
1978-79, fallows accounted for around 20 per cent of the 
geographical area. Barmer tehsil ranks first with almost 26 
per cent of the total area under fallov/s while in the case of 
Shiv tehsij. fallows constitute only 9 per cent which is the 
lowest among all the five tehsils. 

Cultivable waste lands also form a sizeable portion 
of the total geographical area and accounted for 15 and 13 . 
per cent in 1970-71 and 1979-80 respectively. 

The total cultivable area has been constant at around 
85 per cent between 1970-71 and 1979-80. However/ net sown 
area has wide fluctuation over the ten year period with the 
lowest being 33.71 per cent in 1974-75 and the maximum of 
57,44 per cent in 1973-74. These fluctuations arise as a . h, 
result of the irregularity in the rainfall and a high frequency 
in the occurrence of droughts. This shows the extent to which 
agriculture is depressed in the district. The same fact is 
brought out if*we look at area sown more than once. The area 
sown more than once was only ,0, 51 per . cent of the net sown 
area. The situ ^ 

when the 
sity was dnl 
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facilities too is inadequate since net irrigated area as a 
percentage of net area sown rose from 0.81 to only 1.66 per 
cent between 1970 and 1980, The percentage of gross irrigated 
to gross cropped area like wise registered an increase from 
1.04 to 2.52 per cent during the same period. 

Vj'ith over 80 per cent of the geographical area being 
accounted for by the net area sown, fallows and cultivable 
waste it is obvious that forest land and pastures etc, cover 
a relatively lesser area under them. In fact only pastures 
with around 7 per cent area have an area of over five per cent 
from the remaining catagories of land use pattern. . 

Di stribution of Land Holdings by Size Groups 

Having seen the land use pattern of Barmer let us now 
analyse the data relating to, size of land holdings, area under 
them, changes if any seen at two points of time and the land 
holding size in which these holdings are mainly concentrated. 
For this purpose we have taken the data given in the Census 
of Land Holdings for the years 1970-71 and 1976-77, The ^ 
Census classifies holdings in twelve different size groups 
ranging from holdings below 0.5 hectares to holdings above 
50 hectares. For: the purpose of analj^ical convenience, how- 
ever, we have clubbed together. Various size , groups and have 
a final tally of ^ only 3 s ize groups t ,upto 5 hectares , 5 to 


10 hectares/ and 10 hectares and above, in 1976-77 the 
district had a total of 127006 holdings of different sizes 
which covered an area of 2213986 hectares thereby yielding 
an average size of land holding at 17.43 hectares. 

Table 4,1 

Classification of Land Holdings by Size Groups 


No. of holding 


Operated area 


Catego- 

ries 


1970- 1976- % of 1970- 1976- % of_ 

71 77 varia- 7i; 77 varia- 
tion tion 


Average size 
of land hold- 


1970- 
71 


1976 - 

77 


Upto 5 ha. 22174 30381 37,01 61844.19 75918.46 22.76 2.78 2,50 

(20.90) (23.92) ( 2.96) ( 3.43) 

5 - 10 Ha. 20169 25811 27.97 ^8358.45 190710.97 28.55 7.35 7.39 

(19.01) (20.32) ( 7.09) ( 8.6l) 

18817 22.10 1947357.4 

Above 10 63747 70814 11*08(89.95) (87.96) 3.49 29.52 27*50 

ba. (60.09) (55.76) 2091924.74 2213986 . 83. ^ , 

Total 106090 127006 19.72 b. ly. / ^ 


Note 8 Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 

Average size of land holding of Rajasthan are 5.46 
and 4.65 in 1970-71 and 1976-77 respectively. 
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The maximum number of operational holdings were 
concentrated in the size group of ten. hectares and above. 

They had around 60 per cent of the total land holdings in 
1970-71. The remaining land holdings were almost evenly 
distributed in the two lower size groups with the size group 
below 5 hectares having a slightly higher percentage. This 
general pattern, as far as the ranking of the size groups is 
concerned, remained the same even in 1976-77 with the land 
holding group of 10 hectares and above being the predominant 
group. However, there was a decrease in the percentage from 
60 to 55,76. This decrease was more or less proportionately 
divided in the remaining two size groups. Holdings below 5 
hectares thus constituted 23.92 per cent while holdings bet- 
ween 5 to 10 hectares 20.32 per cent of the total land hold- 
ings. 

Since bulk of land holdings were concentrated in the 
size group 10 hectares and above, ^ it accounted for a very high 
total area under it. The percentage of area under these hold- 
ings to the total area was 89.95 per cent- in 1970-71. Size 
group 5 to IG hectares with 20.32 per cent holdings had only 
around 7 per cent of the total area under them while the size 
group below 5 hectares had slightly less than 3 per cent of 
the total area under land holdings Looking a^ the area 
distribution among the three size groups between .1970-71 and 
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1976-77 one does not find much difference in the respective 
figures. Whereas there was/a decline in the number and 
percentage of holdings above 10 hectares, in the case of 
area however there was a slight difference. The actual area 
under these holdings registered an absolute increase in the 
latter year whereas the percentage of area under them to 
total area declined marginally. In the case of the other two 
size groups both number of holdings and area as well as the 
corresponding percentages have registered an increase in 
1976-77 as compared to 1970-71. 

There has been a marginal decrease in the average size 
of land holdings for the district as a whole of slightly over 
two hectares by 1976-77. Looking at the three size groups 
individually we find the same pattern except in the case of 
size group 5-10 hectares in whose case there is no change 
between the two points of time. This reduction in the average 
size of land holdings could possibly be the result of fragmen- 
tation and sub-division of land holdings particularly in the 
two smaller size groups which together have registered an 
increase in holdings of 4.33 per cent in 1976-77 as compared 
to 1970-71. Although the average" land holding size ; appears r 
to be quite high even in 1976-77 but the advantages of this i 
high average land holding size are lost „ on account of the low 
productivity of the sandy soil, irregular and insufficient , 
rainfall as well as the low levels of irrigation. 
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Cropping Pattern 

Let us now examine the cropping pattern of the district. 
Although a wide range of crops are grown in the district, 
most of them have only a negligible area under them. Thus we 
are left with only a few crops of significance. In fact as 
an individual crop Bajra alone stands out as a single major 
crop of prominence. The other crops included are Wheat, Pulses 
and Til which have a reasonable area under them although the 
area may itself be a very small percentage to the gross cropp- 
ed area of the district. 

Bajra is the principal crop and is grown extensively 
all over the district. Bajra requires relatively less water 
for cultivation and is, therefore, ideally suited for the 
district considering the typical conditions that prevail in 
Barmer, In 1970-71 the crop was sown on 72.38 per cent of the 
gross cropped area. Out of the total area under foodgrains . 
Bajra alone accounted for over 95 per cent of the total area. 

In 1979-80, however, area under Bajra to the gross cropped 
area came down to around 60 per cent. Area under crops like 
Wheat and Pulses had gone up considerably as a result of which 
out of the total area under food crops the share of Bajra was 
reduced to 87.77, per cent. This general pattern is obtained; : 
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at the tehsil level as well and Bajra covers the maximum 
area under it out of the gross cropped area. 


Table 4. 3 

Cropping Pattern of Barmer 

(Area in Ha.) 


Crop 

1970-71 

197 9-80 

Baj ra 

919175 

867 27 2 

Maize 

18 

34 

Juwar 

29 20 

1111 

Wheat 

117 99 

28532 

Barley 

3 25 

2697 

Other Cereals and Millets 

2 

- 

Gram 

1151 

56 04 

Moth 

NA 

68120 

Moong 

NA 

14485 

Other Pulses 

11738 

- 

Total, area under foodgrains 

952528 

988119 

Fruits and vegetables 

279 

222 

Chillies and spices 

26 29 

17603 

Oil seeds s (i) Ground-nut 

75 


(ii) Castor 

ISO 

199 

(iii) Beasamum 

13499 

13455 

(iv) Rape seed and 
Mustard 

205 


(v) . Others 

399 

11559: 

Total oil seeds 

14358 

25213 

Cotton and jute 

12 

■ 25 . ■■ 

Tobacco" 

36 


Fodder crops 

300020 

424250 

Total Non-food crops 

314426 

467049 

Gross cropped^ area 

126986 2 

1455168 
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Whe3.t is the other cereal which had over ten thousand 
hectares under it. The area under v/heat was only 0.93 per 
cent of the gross cropped area and as such it can not claim 
to be among the important crops. But then it is the superior 
foodgrain grown there and its cultivation is mainly confined 
to areas where irrigation facilities are available. By 1979- , 
80 area under wheat had nearly doubled. In 1970-71, out of 
the, total area under wheat nearly 81 per cent was irrigated. 

The irrigated area came down to 50 per cent by 1979-80 which 
shows that the crop is being cultivated over unirrigated tracts 
as well since irrigation facilities are rather limited. One 
therefore feels the urgency to develop and exploit the ground 
water resources of the district. Crops in general and those 
crops whose water requirement is relatively high are suffering 
in .particular as a result of scarcity of v/ater. 

Among the other foodgrains grown are pulses of which 
Moong, Moth and Gram are the main. However, pulses 

as a whole have only a small area under them. In 1970-71 area: 
under pulses constituted only 1,44 per cent of the gross cropp- 
ed area. By 1979-80, this percentage had shown an increase 
of around 4,5 per cent. Area under pulses had gone up from 
18,,289: hectares in 1970-71 to 88,209 hectares. Of this the 
maximum area was under Moth which alone accounted for 4,68 per 
cent ipf the gross cropped area (pulses as a, whole 6,06 per 
cent) . 


Among the commercial crops of the district chillies 
and spices and oil seeds are importa.nt although the area under 
them is only a small percentage of the gross cropped area. 

Area under these two catagories of cash crops was , 20 and 
1.14 per cent respectively in 197 0-71. These percentages 
increased to 1,22 and 1,73 in 1979-80, Among oil seeds sesa- 
mum has the maximum area. 

Details of the cropping pattern given so far bring out 
the fact that besides Baira all other Individual crops or 
catagories of crops like pulses, oil seeds and spices etc, ' 
have but a very small area under them. This is so since the 
district has a very high area under fodder crops besides Bajra, 
Area under fodder has been around one- fourth of the gross 
cropped area at both points of time; the actual percentage 
being 23.63 in 1970-71 and 29.15 in 197 9-80. Bajra and fodder 
crops, among which Guwar is important, together covered around 
96 per cent of the gross cropped area in 1970-71* Although 
this percentage came down to 88,75 in 1979-80 yet the heavy - 
dominance of these two ' continues . Consequently little area 
remains for the cultivation of other crops. This is mainly 
because both Bajra and -fodder can be cultivated without water. 
If crops like wheat are to be introduced in the district on a 
large scale irrigation facilities will have to be extended. 

For this fuller exploitation of , ground, water resources is 
essential. 
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Crop-wise Productivity 

We have so far tried to analyse the performance of 
agriculture with urespect to the changes in the land use pattern, 
size of land holdings and the cropping pattern with the help 
of data pertaining to two points of time. We shall now look 
at the agricultural sector from the point of view of producti- 
vity which is being analysed with the help of average yield 
of the different crops. For this wc v;ill see the changes that 
have taken place within the district and how the district 
compares with the State as well as India as a whole. 


Table 4,4 

Crop- wise average yield of Barmer, Rajasthan and India 

(Kilograms per ha.) 


Crops 

3ARMER 

1970-71 1978-79 

RAJASTHAN ' 
1978-79 

INDIA 

1978-79 

Bajra 

529 

200 

253 

489 

Wheat 

1356 

850 

1444 

1568 

Juwar 

34 2 

70 

401 

792 

Barley 

306 

560 

1346 

1172 

Gram 

86 8 

500 

909 

745 
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The two years taken for this analysis arc 197 0-71 and 
1978-79 details of which are given in Table 4.4, The district 
unfortunately presents a poor performance of agriculture based 
on the productivity of different crops. Bajra, for instance, 
which is the principal crop of the district showed a consider- 
able decline in its average yield. The yield rates coming 
down from 529 Kgs. per hectare in 1970-71 to 200 Kgs. per 
hectare in 1978-79. The district was slightly behind the State 
and lagged behind considerably from the all India average 
yield of Bajra. The average yield of the State was 253 Kgs./ 
Hect. and of the Country 489 Kgs./Hect. in 1978-79. The yield 
of the district was not even half the average yield of India* 
This itself is indicative of the performance of agriculture 
in Barmer since Bajra covered around 60 per cent of the gross 
cropped area in 1978-79. 

The same results are obtained in the case of Juwar, 

Wheat and Gram among the food crops. In the case of each crop , 
the average yield had registered a decline in 1978-79 as com- 
pared to 197:0-71. Not only have the yield rates declined over 
the years,, one finds a major difference between the, yield rates 
of: the State and the country and the district. The district 
in fact:,;',. does not have any crop whose yield rates come any- 
wherctnear those, attained by either Rajasthan or India as a^ 


who.le. 
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Barley is the single crop v/hose average yield per 
hectare was higher in 1978-7 9 as compared to 1970-71. However# 
it must be bept in mind that this crop does not have a sub- 
stantial area under it. 

On the whole therefore it is observed that the district 
has a much lower agricultural productivity than the State as 
well as the All India average and that the data have been 
indicating a declining trend m the levels o£ agricultural 
productivity. It has already been pointed out that between 
1970 and 1980 as many as 6 years have been identified as drought 
years with the result that agriculture has been constantly suff- 
ering as a result of the vagaries of nature. 

Inputs and Other Facilities 

(a) Agricultural Tools and Implements 

Agricultural practices are carried out with the use of 
traditional technique and this is brought out vjith the predomi- 
nence of ploughs and an insignificant number of modern tools 
and implements like tractors and pump sets . Tractor use is 7 
extremely limited since the entire district has a total number, 
of 429 tractors only. They constitute barley 1,73 per , cent 
of the total tractors in the State, Similarly there are in 
all 1434 oil engines and another 718 pump sets in the district 
and are used for lifting ground water for drinking and agricul-, 
tural purposes (Table 4,5), 


Table 4.5 


Use of Agricultural Implement in Barmer District 

and in Rajasthan 


Implement 

Banner 
Actual No, 

Rajasthan 

Actual No. 

1. E lough 

145095 

2740569 

2, Cart 

7868 

887058 

3. Tractor 

4 29 

24768 

4. Oil Engine 

14 34 

85513 

5, Electric Pump 

718 

82918 


i- (b) Area Under High Yielding V arieties. 

Wheat and Bajra are the only two crops where the use 
of high yielding variety seeds are being used. In 1976-77 
586 hectares were under high yielding varieties in the case of 
wheat which was only 3.77 per cent of the actual area under ;; 
vjheat. Similarly area under high yielding variety Bajra was 
only 4-200 hectares which worked out to only 0.59 per cent of 
the total cultivated area under Bajra. By 1979-80 the HYV 
arvn, of wheat had increased to 2127 hectares while that under 
Bajra to 204 00 hectares and this worked out to 7^45 ond 2.35 . 


per cent of the total area under wheat and ba j ra respectively. 
Thus we find a slight improvement in the use of high yielding 
varieties although the use is only to a limited extent. For 
the cultivation of these high yielding varieties the Government 
had distributed 97 . 2 and 60,95 metric tonnes of wheat and 
ba j ra seeds respectively. 

(c) Fertilizer Us e 

Fertilizer use is a function of the net irrigated area 
as well as the use of high yielding variety seeds. As the 
district has low level of irrigation and a small area under 
high yielding varieties, its use of fertilizers too is rather 
limited. In 1979-80 the total consumption of chemical fertili- 
zers in the district was only 355.8 metric tonnes which works 
out to 0.24 Kg. per hectare of gross cropped area. Even if 
we calculate fertilizer use per hectare of the gross irrigated 
area the consumption works out to only 9.69 Kilograms and this / 
too is extremely low. The main chemical fertilizer used is 
ammonium sulphate, 

(d) Godowns 'and Stores 

The district has 16 godowns and warehouses for storing 
agricultural produce and are mainly controlled by co-operatives. 
Shiv and Chohatan tehsils have one , godown each while the remain-; 
ing are almost equally distributed in the remaining three tehsils 
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The storage capacities range from a minimum of 250 to a 
maximum of 5000 metric tonnes. However most godowhs have a 
capacity of either 1000 or 1500 metric tonnes . There are 
only two agricultural mandis in Barmer which reflects the low 
levels of agricultural production and yield and the heavy 
subsistence orientation of agriculture on the whole in the 
district. 

The agricultural sector of the district being dependent 
on nature is extremely backward and presents some kind of 
•traditional and stagnant situation wherein it only serves the 
purpose of subsistence. The- technical conditions of produc- 
tion do not show any kind of dynamism and entrepreneurship 
required for agricultural development. This seems to be on ^ 
account of nature being the predominent force in determining 
the process of agricultural development. 


chapter- V 


ANIMAL .HUSBANDRY 

In a district which offers little scope for agricultu- 
ral development and that too with over 90 per cent of the 
population being agrarian in nature/ animal husbandry occupies 
a prominent position in Barmer district. The rural population 
depends heavily on livestock either as a primary or secondary 
source of subsistence earnings. According to the livestock 
Census of 1977 the livestock population stood at 25,32 lakhs 
in Barmer and accounted for 6,12 per cent of the total live- 
stock population of the State. Among the tehsils Barmer ranks 
first while Siwana has the lowest livestock population. The 
percentages of livestock to total livestock of the district 
in these two tehsils are 40,88 and 9,06 respectively. Poultry 
farming does not seem to have attracted the attention of the . 
people since its development is insignificant there. 

If we look at the livestock population in the Census 
years 1956 (17.31 lakhs), 1961 (21,66 lakhs) and 1966 (26,21 
lakhs) we find that there has been a steady increasing trend 
of growth in the livestock population of the district. How- 
ever, there has been a decline after 1966 as is evident from 
the f igures of 197 2 (19,74 lakhs) and the latest figures of r 
1977 (25 .32 lakhs) . This decline , has been primarily as a " 
result of droughts whose frequency has , beeh rather high between 
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1966 and 1977, and these took a heavy toll of livestock 
reducing their number by almost one- fourth between 1966 and 
1972, All the same the population of goats has not been 
adversely affected even during this period and consequently 
there has been a positive growhh all along from 1956. upto 1977. 
The growth rate of total livestock population is erratic 
varying from 28. 26 per cent (1972-77) to -24.67 per cent (1966- 
72). In the case of goats also the growth is pretty erratic 
and has been particularly low in the two Census years after 
1966 being only 3.98 per cent (1966-72) and 1,88 per cent 
(197 2-77). 

Among the existing livestock in the district milch 
cattle as well as female buffaloes are of great importance 
since they produce milk and threii/products which are primarily 
used for domestic consumption, and. for exchange in the market .. 
in the case of a surplus. The male cattle as well as buffaloes 
are used for draught purpose and, for transportation in the ; 
mral areas. There will hardly be a household which does not 
have milch cattle and bullocks. Milch cattle and buffaloes 
together number 2- 03 lakhs and they together account for around 
8 per cent of the total livestock population. The highest 
number of milch cattle is found in Barmer tehsiiwhich^ alone 
accounts for 39, 23 per cent of the total milch cattle of the 

Siwana has the lowest; percentage (7.7 2) while Shiv : a 


district. 
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and Chohatan tehsils have around 15 to 18 per cent. Female 
buffaloes are relatively few in the district but among the 
tehsils Siwana accounts for the maximum number/ being 33.91 
per cent of the total female buffaloes of Farmer. It is 
closely followed by Farmer and Pachpadra tehsils each of which 
has around 27. 5 per cent of the total buffaloes in Farmer as 
a whole. 

Goats and sheep are the other important animals. In 
fact as far as their numbers are concerned they constitute a 
very high percentage of the total livestock in the district. 

It is a known fact that both of them particularly goats are 
above to survive even when conditions are adverse/ thus it is 
relatively easy to maintain them. They have their utility 
from the point of view of supplying wool for the woollen indus- 
try, Goats are also useful as their milk is used for human 
consumption. According to the 1977 Livestock Census Farmer 
had 11,09 lakh goats and 8.47 lakh sheep. They constituted 
43,80 and 33,45 per cent respectively of the total livestock 
population. They/ therefore/ together account for over three 
fourths of the total livestock population of the district. 
Looking at the tehsil~wise figures Farmer tehsil stands out 
as the most prominent with respect to goats and this tehsil 
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alone has 38.86 per cent of the goats of the district and is 
followed by Chohatan (24.72 per cent). Siwana with 8,02 per 
cent occupies bottom place. 

Barmer is again the first ranked tehsil as far as 
sheep are concerned and the tehsil has 43«80 per cent of the 
total . sheep population of the district. Shiv and Fachpadra 
follow with 17.5 and 15.6 per cent respectively vjhile Siwana 
is again ranked last with 9.25 per cent. 

Since it is relatively easy to breed goats and sheep 
the State Government is giving various incentives for the 
promotion of their breeding in Barmer. The Central Government 
has laid great emphasis particularly during the Sixth Five 
Year Plan on the removal/reduction of unemployment. Accordingly 
under the various programmes like SFDA/ GAD, DPAP and IRDP 
various schemes have been initiated for the upliftment of 
the rural poor. Under the animal husbandry programmes Of 
1981-82 as many as 250 cow units, 56 she- buff aloe units, 510 
sheep units and 80 goat units were provided whereby 896 fami- 
lies identified from those living below the poverty, line were 
benefited. Efforts are being made to provide the beneficiaries 
with better quality of cattle and goats etc. 
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Source s Livestock Census 




Camels have their oivn importance in the desert district 


of Barmer, The district had 1.16 lakh camels in 1977 and 


accounted for around 4.5 per cent of the total livestock popu- 
lation, They are being used primarily for the purpose of 
transportation, Barmer tehsil accounts for slightly over half 
the total camel population of the district. Siwana on the 
other hand has the least number of camels among all the tehsils 


The remaining animals constitute an insignificant 


proportion of the total livestock population, poultry farm- 
ing# as has been pointed out earlier# could not be made popular 
and the district has only a very small number of birds. 


On the v;hole we see that the district has a high popula- 
tion of livestock which helps a great deal in supplementing the 


point of view of livestock as it has the highest number of 


milch cattle# goats and sheep and they form an important part 


It is rather strange that a district like Barmer, 
which has a total livestock population of above 25 lakhs#, 
should have only 9 veterinary hospitals and just one dispen- 
sary in the whole district,. The dispensary is in Siwana which 



Livestock Facilities in Baarmer District 

1979-80(Blocktvise) 


Note 
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has the least population of livestock. Besides these , faci- 
lities the district has four artificial insemination centres# 
two mobile veterinary units and one key village unit. The 
mobile units are shared by Barmer and Balotra blocks and the 
key village unit is in Balotra. 





Facilities 




District/ Hospi- 
Blodc s tal 

Dis- Key 
pen- vill- 
sary age 
unit 

Mobile 

veter- 

inary 

unit 

Arti- 
fici- 
al in- 
semina- 
tion 
centre 

Cattle 

breed- 

ing 

Bull 

Rear- 

ing 

farm 

Cattle 
„ Per- 

castr- ■ _ 

tT.;- 

Barmer 

District 

9 1 1 

(100, CO) (100,00) (100) 

2 

(100) 

4 

(100) 

- 

10369 

100.00 

Bayatu 

1 

(11. 11) 


- 

NA 

- 

1818 

17.53 

Banner 

1 

(11. 11) 

- - 

1 

(50.00) 

NA 

■ - 

1834 

17.69 

Balotra 

2 

(22. 22) 

11 
(100,00) (50.00) 

NA 

— 

1873 

18.06 

Ghohatan 

1 

(11.11) 

- - 


NA 

— 

551 

5.31 

D ho Simon a 

1 

(11.11) 


— 

m 


97 9 

9.44 

Siwana 

2 

(22. 22) 

1 - 
(100.00) 


m : 


2070 

19.96 

S ivadari ■ 

, , ^ 


- 

my 


327 

3. 15 

Shiv 

. 1 '■■■ 

(IT. 11) 



. m 


917 

8.84 
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The veterinary services of the district are highly 

a larger 

inadequate and efforts have to be. made to extend them ove^^rea 
such that they are better available. On an average at present 
we have nearly three lakhs of livestock per veterinary hos- 
pital. Moreover the problems of the remote areas is that in 
the absence of such services within easy reach many heads of 
cattle, goats and sheep perish simply as a result of lack of 
a veterinary surgeon, in view of the various animal husbandry 
schemes initiated under the integrated rural development 
programme one feels that the government should take concrete 
‘Steps in this direction as well. 

In a district like Barmer which has such a large 
number of cattle the Government should ensure that pastures 
are developed as far as possible. Of course, the type of 
soil does act as a constraint to a certain extent. But in 
case not much headway can be made with respect to their deve- 
lopment then the government must think in terms of making 
fodder available in ample quantity around the year and 
particularly during years of drought. At present the people 
are forced to migrate outside the district, (even outside 
the state) during periods of scarcity. 



The district has 63 milk supply centres in the co- 


operative sector. Their working however is not satisfactory 
which can be seen from the fact that at Balotra the Go-opera- 
tive unit has been running at a loss although there was ample 


scope for the development of a dairy unit. The Societies 


should therefore make every possible effort to ensure that 


their working conditions improve. Similarly the district also 


has 40 sheep breeding units as well* While they ensure the 
supply -of better quality sheep to the members they should also 
undertake the task of marketing of raw wool. This will ensure 
that the producers of raw wool get a proper price for their 


products. Provided some of these aspects are properly looked 


into there is every possibility to improve the scope of animal 


trict. It appears to be one of the most viable alternatives 



chapter- V I 


INDUSTRIES 


The district has a low industrial Pase. inaaequax-e . 
development of the industrial sector can be seen from the 
fact that the district has no large or medium scale industry. 
There were/ however, 28 registered factories working in 
Barmer in 1979. . The major concentration was in oil extraction 
and printing. Each industry had eight units. These two 
together thus, accounted for 57 per cent of the total register- 
ed factories in the district. The other units existing In: the 
'district were engaged in spinning and dyeing of cotton. They . 
together had seven units. Sawing mills, milk cooling plant, 
and an iron industry were the others under operation. The 
< j ^ -i ^^- 1 - v-i • a 1 sii" T'i a 1 isat ion was even more bleak 


in 1971 when there were a 


although the Improvement is 



include workers engaged in construction# transport and commu- 
nication# trade and commerce and services etc., non household 
manufacturing apart. 

The small scale and cottage Industries of Barmer are 
substantial in number. There were as many as 712 units as on 
March 1981 and employed a total of 4584 persons. Thus average 
employment per unit works out to be 6.42. These units had a 
fixed investment of Rs.16.30 lakhs. The details are given in 
the table No, 6,1. These seem to provide the main industrial 
baSe of, the district. 

The most prominent type of small scale industries fall 
in the catagory of food products# textile products and leather 
and leather products. They constitute 14,75# 49.01 and 23.17 
per cent of the total units respectively. They are employing 
15.49# 56.54 and 17.60 per cent of the total workers engaged 
in the cottage industries. Average employment of these 
industry groups works out to be 6*76, 7.42 and 4.89 persons ■ 
respectively. In 1971 the district had only 103 small scale : 
units. Thus small scale industries have registered a very 
high growth and this apparently is a good sign since their 
growth can definitely play a significant role in easing the 
burden on agriculture. 


Table 6 « 1 . 

Details of Small Scale Industries as on March, 1981 
in Banner District, Rajasthan 


No. of 

Fixed invest- 

Employ- 

No. Type of Industries unit 

ment in 

COOO') 

ment 

1. Manufacturing of food 
product 

105 

62 

710 

2. Manufacturing: of cotton 

textiles ; 

3 

105 

18 

3. Manufacturing of wool, silh 


40.3 

49 

and synthetic fibre textile 

4 

4. Manufacturing of textile 

products 

34 2 

11389.914 

25 25 

5. ' Manufacturing of wood and 




wood products (Furniture 
and Fixtures) 

10 

116 . 5 

55 

6. Manufacturing of paper and 


185.6 27 

17 

papfer product and printing 

6 

7. Manufacturing of leather and 

1712.65 

807 

leather base products 

lOD 

8. Manufacturing of rubber. 




plastic petrolium and 


259 

35 

coal products 



9. Manufacturing of chemical 




products (Exports products 
of petrolium and coal) 

12 

1126.4 

57 

10 Manufacturing of non-metallic 
mineral products lb 

480.677 

14 2 

11 Basic metal and alloy 

11 

72.1 

40 

industries 



12 Repairing; works 

31 

699.3 

126 


1 ,■ 

V .20 ,', , 

3 

,■ ■ 13 Others ' ' 




TOTAL DISTRICT ' 

712, 

: ; 16299.46,8: 

: 4584 


source s' G.W.C. Report, NeW; Delhi, August 1982 
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Among the small scale industries , units of salt Industry 
are the most important In the food products group. Dyeing and 
printing of textiles is the oldest cottage industry of the 
district and the maximum units are centred around Balotra 
where the chemical composition of water is most suited for the 
purpose. The tie and dye saris of the district are famous and 
have a wide market outside the State as well. In fact a lot 
of Investment is being financed by middle men who are supply- 
ing cloth, dyes and other chemicals alongwith finance and are 
in turn taking the entire production for sale either within or 

outside the State. 

weaving Is also an important cottage industry and this 
includes production of cotton cloth made from locally availa- 
ble cotton and rough wooHen/oloth and blankets made from wool 
produced within the district as well as ' Jat patties' from 

goat hairs . 

The third prominent cottage industry is the leather 

nni+-c; The raw material is avai- 
tanning and leather products units. 

4- rhi-on-h-ii-v since thsS district has a large 
lable in adequate quantity since 

livestoclc population. 

The other small scale industries are of a diversified 
nature and include manufacture of bangles, bldls, pottery, 
rubber and plastic proctacts , paper and printing and wood and 
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wood products etc. These village and cottage industries are 
being provided help by the Khadi Graniudyog Board which not 
only makes finance available to them on. easy rates but also 
purchases the finished products of these units. 

While these small scale units provide some sort of 
industrial base in the district, efforts have been lacking on 
the part of the Government in improving the production proce~ 
sses of these traditional industries. Similarly in some areas 
there.lare rich clay deposits and also availability of water. 

Yet the pottery industry, which has a reasonable scope, has 
not been developed properly. At the same time the district has 
large bentonite and salenitc deposits and need to be ejqjloited 
fully. 

With a large goat and sheep population there seems 
scope for the establishment of a woollen unit on a large scale. 
Provision will have to be made such that raw material supplies 
are available on time and also in sufficient quantity. Any 
shortfall could even be met from outside purchase. 

The large population of livestock also suggests that 
there should be a possibility for starting a bone meal unit 
within the district. 


Tanning of leather and production of leather products 
can also be taken up in the large or medium scale sector. 

At present the activity is confined to the small scale and 
cottage industry level only. 

These are some of the industry groups in which the 
Government ought to take initiative since these are basically 
resource based industries for which the resources too are 
available within the district itself. In case there is a 
dearth of entrepreneurial potential then the best alternative 
would be to start running units in the public sector. 

The existing units are facing power problems . Efforts 
have to be made to increase the power supply so as to meet 
the increasing demand of those industrial units. 

By and large wo may say that even though the district 
has a low industrial base at present primarily centred around 
its small scale and cottage industries, yet the Industrial 
potential keeping in view its own natural resources has not 
been tapped properly and that there is scope for further 
development, provided concerted efforts are made in this dire- 
ction . ■ 


Chapter-VI X 

ECONOxMIC AND SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

We shall in this chapter focus our attention - on the 
development of infrastructure facilities like pov/er, roads, 
financial and other institutions and social services like 
education, health and drinking water facilities and see how 
far they are either contributing towards development in general 
or are posing problems. All these infrastructure facilities 

, • • ''V ' ' 

involve very heavy investments and over the years they have 
,'becQmd of the Government. Thus inadequacy 

?in;: their development would mean that the government needs 
t'o put in a greater effort for their development. 

P ower 

Power plays a. vital role in economic development in 
general. Till as late as 1954 Barmer was not electrified. 

The first thermal power station was installed at Barmer in 
1954 , Whose capacity was 22 KW. Then in 1958 a 95 KW power . 
station was opened in Balotra. Barmer in 1959 had another 
200 KW thermal power station. At present, however, the Barmer 
and Balotra power stations are standbyes only and power is 
being supplied to the district from the Ghambal Hydel System . 
through the Jalor and Jodhpur thermal transmission network. 
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'Being a late starter, . the district made little 
progress in this field till the end of the Second Five Year 
Plan and till then the sole beneficiaries -were the Towns of 
Barmer and Balotra. Even after that the pace has been slow 
such that upto March 1981 only 89 Towns and villages have 
been electrified. Thus even as late as 1981 only around 10.6 
per cent of the townS and villages of Barmer were electrified 
and this is indeed a rather low percentage. The details of 
electrification tehsilwise are indicated in the table belows 

Table 7.1 

Tehsilwise electrification in Barmer as on March 1981 


Tehsil 

Total No, of 
inhabited towns 
and villages 

No. of towns 
and villages 
electrified 

Percentage 
to total 

Barmer 

376 

12 

3.19 

Shiv 

76 

9 

CO 

• 

Ghohatan 

142 

5 

■: I-: 

Pachpadra 

157 

35 

22.29' ; 

Siwana 

88 

28 

; 31.82 ' : 

DISTRICT total 

839 

89 

10,61 ^ 1;' 


It is obvious from the table that Pachpadra and 
Siwana are the only two tehsils which have a reasonable 
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percentage of electrified villages. These two tehsils 
taken together account for .70 per cent of the total electrifi- 
ed villages as well. The total consumption of electricity 
in 1976-77 was only 13.33 units and this gives a per 

capita consumption of barely .11,7 9 KWH (based on population 
of 1981) . 

The power consumed for domestic use is only 8,5 per cent 
of the total consum.ption (1976-77) , The maximum use is for 
irrigation purposes (49.49 per cent) followed by industries 
(13.55 per cent). The State as a whole uses 19 per cent for 
Irrigation and nearly 60 per cent for industrial use. This ; 
shovrs the extent to which the use for industrial purposes is 
low in the district. Part of this is/ of course/ accounted 
for by the fact that the district has a rather low industrial 
base but even the existing units are facing power shortages 
since the overall availability is rather low in the district. 
Lack of power supply is thus a bottleneck in economic develop- 
ment, 

Devol opn^out of Roads and Railway s 

Development of roads has been rather slow as was the 
case with power. The district has extensive sand, terrains 
which makes construction of roads difficult. Moreover the 
population is very thinly scattered and the average 


between two villages is very high thus the length of roads 
per hundred sgnare kilometers of area and per thousand of 
population in 1981 was only 9.6 Kms and 2.44 Kms respectively 
which is extremely low. The total length of roads in the 
State was 2723 Kilometers in 1981, The inadequate development 
of roads can be seen from the fact that in 1976-77 only 16.73 
per cent of the inhabited villages were linked by roads . 

The main national highway No. 15 connecting Amritsar to 
Kandla passes through the district. Besides this. State 
Highways also pass through Barmer. The length of various 
highways and other roads and their classification by surface 
type is given in the tables below? ^ 

Table 7 .2 / , 

Length of National and State Highways and Other 
Roads in Barmer/ 1981 


Year 


(Kms . ) 

Nati- State Major Other Villa- Boar- 

onal High- Distt. Distt, go der 

Hi wav roads roads roads roads 


Total 




Table 7.3 


Classification of Roads by Type of Surface ( 1976 - 77 ) 

(Kms.) 


Nati- 
Year onal 
High- 
way 


Painted Metall- Gravel 
roads ed. roads 

roads 


Dressed 

upto Total 
track 


1976-77 189 


1189 


338 


887 


2675 


The first railway line v/as opened between Luni and 
PaGhpadra in 1887 covering a distance of approximately 100 
Kiiometers. The main line at present links Luni junction to 
the Pakistan Boarder and covers a distance of 259 Kms. The v 
district is connected by rail only from Jodhpur and has in 
all 30 railway stations. 

Financial Institutions 

The district in 1979-80 had 26 branches of Commercial 
banks considering the liberal policy adopted by the RBI for 
the opening of rural branches the district has relatively 
fewer branches . The total deposits of these branches amounted 
to Rs.6ia lakhs and against it they had disbursed loans to the 
tune of Rs.337 lakhs. The credit deposit ratio works out to 
54.53 per cent. Bank branches per lakh of population works 
out to ■2,<29.., 
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Besides these Cotnmerciol bank branches the district 
also has one Central Co-operative bank with a total mombcrship 
of 326. It is operating with a working capital of Rs,5,9l 
crores. By June 1980 it had given loans worth Rs. 4. 22 crores 
while the amount outstanding was Rs.3.96 crores. 

For the benefit of the cultivators/ particularly the 
small and marginal farmers/ the district also has a primary 
land development bank which provides easy credit to the farmers 
for the purchase of seeds and fertilizers etc. and other 
agricultural implements so as to improve the mode of production. 
The land development bank has an overall membership of 5594 and 
had a total v^orking capital of Rs,82.87 lakhs as on 30 June 
1982. It had advanced loans worth rupees 43.66 lakhs to its 
members. 

Co-operative Societies 

The various typjes of Co-operative Societies in the 
district number 526 in all/ and have an overall membership of 
1.30 lakhs and a share capital of Rs.180.56 lakhs. Broadly- 
speaking they may be classified into three broad catagories , 
viz those assisting agriculture/ those assisting animal hus- 
bandry and others which have diverse objectives. The details 
of Cooperative Societies is presented in Table 7.4. 
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It has already been pointed out elsewhere in the 
report that B armor has the lowest literacy rates in Rajasthan 
and that in the ce.se of rural females the litoracy rate has 
sho^wn a marginal decline in 1981 as compared to 1971, Let us 
now look at the o.ducational facilities that exist in the 


As can be expected the predominence is of those Co~ 
operatives that are linked with agriculture. They constitute 
42.20 per cent of the total Cooperative Societies of, Barmer 
and account for 88 per cent of the total members. They are 
primarily engaged in providing agricultural credit to the 
cultivators and have a total working capital of Rs. 12.43 Cro- 
res against which the advances were Rs,8,41 crores. 


Among the Cooperative Societies in the animal husbandry 
sector there are two main types. Societies for supply of 
milk numbering 63 and sheep breeding societies which are 40 in 
the district. These two jointly are 19.5 per cent of the 
total and they have 4.56 per cent of the total number of 
members. 


The remaining 38.3 per cent societies are of a diver- 
sified nature among which the weaving and spinning societies 
and the industrial societies form the main bulk (17 per cent 
of total) . and have a total membership of 2148. They however 
have a low working capital. 


Education 
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The district had a total of 700 primary schools In 
1979-80, Although this means that not all the 837 inhabited 
villages have a primary. school each yet the number is large 
enough to ensure at least basic education to a larger per- 
centage of the population than that reflected in the literacy 
rates of the district. The total enrolment in the primary 
schools is 34,095 and as can be expected the enrolment of 
girls in this total is barely 16 per cent. The district also 
had 135 Middle schools and 40 Higher Secondary Schools where 
again the ehrolmcnt of fc3males is around 15.5 and 11 per cent 
respectively. 

With respect to higher education the district is 
rather deficient with only one college and one professional 
institution. Here again the conservative attitude towards 
education of females is evident from the fact that out of a 
total of 800 students in the college, there were only 19 
girl students v/hich constituted a bare 2.38 per cent of the 
total enrolment. 

Wc have taken the absolute number of school going 
students at the primary, middle and higher secondary levels 
and .assume that this number was the same in the previous 
year, as well, so as to use it as a proxy' for calculating the 
drop out rate among students. It is observed that there is 


a successive' drop in the number of students in the middle 
level as compared to the primary and in higher secondary as 
compared to tho middle level. This is suggestive of the fact 
that the drop out rate among both boys and girls is cpiite 
high in Barmer. . 

Medical and Health Facilities 

* As has been the case with respect to the infrastructure 
facilities discussed above Barmer once again falls in the 
category of the less developed districts with respect to 
'medical and health facilities. The entire district has only 
two allopathic hospitals and one Ayurvedic hospital and all 
are in the urban areas. The plight of the people, particularly 
of rural origin, can be evident from this low number and from 
the fact that rural population constitutes over 90 per cent 
of the total population. A total of 3 hospitals in the dist- 
rict with a population of over 11 lakhs presents a rather 
poor picture as far as the development of medical facilities . 
is concerned. 

The rural areas mainly depend upon the allopathic 
dispensaries (17), primary health centres (8) and the Ayurve- 
dic dispensaries (54) and 7 , welfare centres for thoir day 

to day medical roquirements. 
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^ablG 7, 6 

Medical Facilities in Barmen 
1979-80 


SI. No . Type of Med i cal Fac il it i es 

Rural 

Urban 

District 
Tota T 

1. Hospital 

•i. 

2 

2 

2. Dispensary 

17 

2 

. 19 

3. Primary Health Centre 

8 


n 

and 

4. Maternlty^ehild Health centre 

1 

2 

3 

5, yTotal':;. ■ 

26 

6 

32 

:,J;|l|Famiiy-^^ Centro- 

7 

3 

10 

;:f state AyurvecUc and Unani 
i ' Hospitals 

7. Hospital 

- 

1 

1 

8. Dispensary 

54 

3 

57 

9, Grand total 

87 

13 

100 


Source s District Statistical Handbook, Barmer, 1981, 


While modical facilities are obviously lacking in the 
district from the point of view of number of hospitals ahd - 
dispensaries the same picture also emerges when one looks at 
the total number of Doctors available in the 'district. The 
hospitals and dispensaries are controlled by a single doctor 
since there ^^re in all 19 doctors and an equal number, of 
hospitals and dispensaries. With. a very high number of ■: 
persons relying per hospital or dispensary the Government , 
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should a.t least see to It that the number of doctors is 
sufficiently increased. One doctor alone can hardly bo 
expected to do justice to the total number of patients who 
visit these hospitals/dispensaries daily. 

Drinking Water Facilities 

Wells are the main source of drinking water in Barmer, 
However/ clear and sweet potable v/ater is difficult to obtain 
since :?t has desert type of soil and salinity in 

water is of ^a': high degree in most places. As a consequence 
"of the' reoccurrence of drought and with water resource poten- 
tial scarce and not adequately tapped there is considerable 
problem of drinking water which affects both human and live- , 
stock population of the. district as the wells dry up. 

It was during the first two Five Yosr Plans that 
attention was paid to the extension of drinking water facility, 
Balotra was the first town to benefit and by 1958-59 it start- 
ed receiving potable water. It was during the second plan , 
that the, scheme was extended to Barmer as well although the 
scheme was completed there in the next plan. 

The Public Health Engineering Department and the 
Statue Ground VJater Department have been working jointly to 
solve the drinking water problem ahd their schemes arc under 
active progress .. They : had proposed a Master Plan from April , 


1974 to Marca 1979. This master plan had identified a total 

" as , , / 

of 781 village;^^ problematic with the ■villages having different 
types of problems like brackish area/ ki?ater borne disease and 
difficult areas etc. Thus nearly 93 per cent of the villages 
had problems relating to drinking water. Another problem 
which the district is faced with is that villages are thinly 
populated and the average distance between villages is very 
high'. The rnas ter plan thus considered only those villages 
which had a minintum population of , one hundred persons. The 
masbor plen proposed! to cover 304 problematic villages, by pro- 
‘viding 44 rural Regional Water Supply Schemes for them. 

Besides this/ four pump and tank schemes were prepared,, to 
cover 4 villages and 14 extensions to cover another 44 villages. 
135 villages had already been covered at the time the master . 
plan was made. This left 396 villages, Por .them 25 skeleton 
water supply schemes were proposed. 

By March 1980 there were 20 Regional Water Supply Schemes 
19 Pump and Tank schemes# 6 piped water supply schemes and 5 
tubev/ell schemes in the district from which a total number 
of 216 villages had benefitea. During 1981-82 it was proposed 
to cover, another 78 villages through Rural Water Supply (24 
Schemes) # Pump and tank (3 schemes) and hand pump (5 schemes) 
schemes. The towns of Barmcr and Balotra both have protracted 


wa'ter supply schemes . 


This still leaves slightly over 50 per cent of the 
villages as problematic. Thus there is considerable work 
left to be done in this area particularly because drinking 
water poses a very serious problem during summer and drought 
periods when human and livestock population is forced to 
migrate outside tho district. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Barraer has desert type sandy soil since a large 
portion of, the district comes under the Thar desert. The 
average annual rainfall is low and erratic. The rate of 
evaporation is high as a consequence of high temperature 
during summer months. As a result wells tend to dry up : 
during summer. Out migration of both human beings as well 
as 'animais: US : a ^^c feature during periods of water 

scarcity. . These adverse natural conditions make Barmer 
drought prone and the frequency of droughts is rather high. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the people but is 
highly subsistence oriented. Natural conditions act as a 
major constraint to agricultural development. Ground Water 
resources arc the main source of irrigation but its estimates 
have not been properly assessed. There arc, however, indi- 
cations that there is a surplus vrhich needs to be e-xploited, 
properly. Although there has been a considerable increase T 
in the irrigated area over the years, this increase could 
have been greater still had the surplus ground water reserves 
been properly tapped and effectively utilised. The depressed 
state" of agriculture devoid of any dynamic elements , is brought 
out by the low percentage of net sown aren,, heavy reliance 
bn bajra and fodder crops and the low rates of average yield 
of almost all crops as compared to cither .the State or the 


country. 



Although agriculture is the primary occupation of , 
the people it can not be relied upon exclusively for raising 
the levels of living of the people. Even if the existing / 
ground water potential is fully tapped and effectively 
exploited/ the soil conditions are bound to exert their influ- 
ence on the level of agricultural productivity. It is , there- 
fore, necessary to stress on agricultural improvement in those 
areas where, soil conditions too are found suitable for bringing 
about an 'increase in per hectare productivity. For the remain- 

jl ‘ ' a' ' 

ing , atebS ' dry and arid farming techniques should be developed 
' Keeping' in view the requirements of animal husbandry and the 

resource based industries. At the same time one has to think '1 
in terms of alternative sectors which can be developed so as 
to ease the burden on agriculture. 

From this angle animal husbandry is one activity which 
offers some scope although it has been pointed out that water 
scarcity forces people to migrate out of the district along-^:;'! 
with their animals. The district has a very high livestock 
population comprising mainly of goats, sheep and milch cattle, 
under :-he existing Integrated Rural Development Programmes 
In operation there are various schemes for the provision of 
milch cattle, goats and, sheep on a loan- cum- subsidy basis, 
in 1980-81 for instance nearly 900 families benefited through 
those s chemes . What IS equally important is , that the district .j. 




authorities should also take the necessary follow up measures 
as well like the provision of animal feed at reasonable rates 
all around the year. At the same time better veterinary- 
services will have to be provided. The cooperative sector 
too can play a significant role in the promotion of animal 
husbandry. They can be suitably developed such that the 
marketing of the produce of the animal husbandry sector like 
milk and milk products/ wool etc. can be channelised through 
cooperatives. 

' Of the otjher natural resources a few mineral deposits ' 
call for proper exploitation. The district is rich in clay 
so there is pcope for the development of^ the pottery industry 
particulariy| in areas where sufficient 'water is available. 
Similarly/ the district also haS large deposits of bentonite 
and salenite which are not being fully exploited at present. 

While the district has a low industrial base there are/ 
however, substantial small scale and cottage industries in 
Barmer, These units registered a fairly high growth between -- 
1971-1981. This is a good sign from the point of view of 
providing an alternative to agriculture. Most of these units 
are resource based and for their sustainecT development it is 
imperative that rawmaterial supplies are; both adequate and 
regular. ; Any short- fall in local availability should be made 
good through outside purchase. Another aspect that which 
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far as that no serious efforts have been made to improve the 
production process in the traditional industries. 


Although no large or medium scale industries exist 


established. The industries that come to mind are the leather 


and leather products industry which at present are found in 


in the small scale sector alone. With a large livestock: popu- 
lation availability of raw material is no problem. Similarly 


could also be established. Even th 


unit 


woolen units can be started in the large scale sector. In 
the food products group a milk and milk products unit can 
likewise be taken up in the large scale sector. In case €ntre~ 
preneurs are unwilling to come forward the Government should’, 
undertake these projects in the public sector. " 


activity is the inadequate development of infrastructure ■ 
facilities in the district. Adequate attention has to be • 
paid for the development of power in particular if the indus- 
trial sector is to be properly developed, , ■ 


An overview of the situation suggests that water is ' 
an obvious constraint in the economic development since such 



development of water resources also affects the livestock 
population as well which suggests that ground water develop- 
ment should be the primary concern of the authorities. 


complementarity betv/een agriculture, animal husbandry and 
industry. However, the techno organisational Integration 


tly, the level of productivity is also low. Under the exist- 
ing; circumstances one can not visualise very dramatic changes 
that cat 1?e brought about to speed up the process of develop- 
ment of Banner. What is of primary importance is that the 
techno organisational set up be suitably improved such that 
it can be operated at a higher level. Agriculture, thereforcj 


needs to be suitably developed keeping in view the requirements 
of both animal husbandry and industries. Animal husbandry 
needs to be. given the proper impetus such that it can sustain 


the population dependent;;,: on it and provide the industries i 

based on it. Similarly, the government, at the outset, should 


concentrate on the development of the resource based industries 


In this way the productivity level of the key sectors can be 
raised thereby improving the level of living of the people 
in general. Having achieved this much, the government can 
then think in terms of establishing modern industries in 


large and small scale sectors. For this however, proper plann 


ing will have to be done 


